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SUBSTANCE OF A SERMON DELIVERED APRIL 7, 1824, 
At the anniversary of the Albany Female Auziliary Missionary Society, 


BY THE REV. TOBIAS SPICER. 





‘* And the gospel must first be published among all nations.”—.MarKk xiii, 10. 





Tue destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world were 
two remarkable events foretold by the Saviour; but before the 
former there should be a day of pentecost, at which time there 
should be people from every nation under heaven dwelling at 
Jerusalem. The apostles on this occasion were to be endowed 
with power from on high to preach the gospel to them; and 
every One should be enabled to hear of the wonderful works of 
God in his own language. It is to this circumstance, probably, 
our text first alludes: but as the destruction of Jerusalem was 
typical of the destruction of the world at the last day, so pen- 
tecost was typical of the general spread of the gospel which 
should certainly precede it. It is in this event that our Saviour’s 
words will be fully accomplished. The gospel must first be 
preached to all nations, and then shall the end come. —_-- 

The word “gospel” is applied to that divine revelation which 
is given to us in the scriptures of truth, which relates to the 
plan of salvation through a Redeemer. The word is Anglo- 
Saxon, and is made of two words—‘ Gop,” which signifies 
‘“‘ good,” and “spell,” which signifies “speech,” ‘ narrative,” 
“news,” or “charm.” It is probable this title was given 
to the preaching of the apostles, on observing the wonderful 
effects which it produced. The people had been accustomed 
to hear their idolatrous priests deliver speeches, by which they 
had been taught to believe that a spell or incantation was laid 
on the people. Now, it would be very natural for them, when 
they saw sinners converted from the errors of their way, by 
means of the word preached, to conceive that God had charm- 
ed them, and exclaim, ‘‘ This is ‘ God’s spell,’ ”—or, as we say, 
‘‘ gospel.” » 

In illustrating the words of the text, I design—tst, Briefly to 
notice some of the peculiar excellencies of that system which 
is called the gospel ; and, 2dly, show the propriety of-publishing 
it to all nations, particularly to the nations of Indians in this 
country. . 
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I. Let us first notice some of the peculiar excellencies of that 
system which is called the gospel. 

I will venture to say, without fear of successful contradiction, 
that the gospel possesses abundant evidence of its divine original. 
But on this occasion I do not deem it at all necessary to enter 
into arguments to establish this point: it must suffice to say that 
its external and its internal evidences are sufficient to convince 
any man who will carefully examine ; and we are by no means 
to suppose that it is owing to their superior talents or informa- 
tion that men now-a-days are found to reject the gospel, or deny 
its being a system of divine revelation ; but it is because they do 
not attend to the evidence by which it is supported. Who are 
its opposers ? It is true we find some of them among the learn-- 
ed ; but it is an honour to the gospel that we can say that gene- 
rally its opposers are those whose life the gospel condemns, and 
they oppose it more on this account than on account of its want 
of evidence. 

The gospel gives instructions of the most interesting and im- 
portant nature. It enables us to form just views of the cha- 
racter of God. It is here only we can obtain correct views of 
his moral perfections. It is in the gospel that we see our rela- 
tion to God. Here we discover ourselves the subjects of his 
moral government, and sinners before him; and it is here only 
that we find the method he has established, by which to save a 
ruined world. Here is displayed the necessity, nature and ex- 
tent of the atonement. Here that which angels desired to look 
into is clearly exhibited, and that which man needs most to know 
is brought within his reach. Yes, my brethren, instructions which 
relate to the welfare of both body and soul, and embrace his 
felicity in time and eternity. | 

In the gospel duties are required. We must not consider 
the gospel merely as proclaiming good news, or so exhibiting 
the grace of God as to exclude the duty of man. The gospel 
requires repentance of every sinner. It commands all men 
every where to repent. This duty implies sorrow for past sin, 
turning from evil practices, and calling on the name of the Lord 
for pardon. The gospel also requires that men believe in the 
Lord Jesus: that is, that they receive him as their prophet to 
teach, priest to atone, and king to rule over and protect them ; 
that they confide in his providence for all their temporal bless- 
ings, and in his grace for all their spiritual mercies. It requires 
that men deny themselves of all ungodliness, and live soberly, 
righteously and godly in this present world. 

The gospel requires of rulers that they bear not the sword in 
vain—that they be a terror to evil-doers, and a praise to them 
who do well. It requires of subjects that they obey them that 
have the rule over them—to live quietly, peaceably and honestly, 
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in all godliness. Masters are instructed in their duty towards 
their servants, and servants towards their masters. Parents are 
taught how to bring up their children, and children are taught 
their duty to their parents. The rich are taught liberality to the 
poor, and the poor to be content with such things as they have. 
The afflicted are taught resignation, and the sorrowful where to 
look for comfort. ‘The gospel teaches us to love our enemies, to 
pray for and forgive those who despitefully use us. . 

The gospel affords great and precious privileges. It is the 
power of God unto salvation unto every one that believeth. It 
brings pardon and comfort to every true believer. The peni- 
tent sinner may here find peace to his troubled conscience.—. 
They that labour, and are heavy laden, may find rest to their 
souls. This privilege is appreciated by none but such as have 
felt themselves sinners, and have understood the meaning of St. 
Paul—* O, wretched man that Iam!” To such the sound of 
mercy is most welcome. Nor is reconciliation to God the only 
privilege the gospel brings. We may also be restored to his 
image ; for it assures us that the blood of Jesus Christ “ clean- 
seth from all sin.” It brings us into communion with God. 

What an astonishing effect has the gospel produced in our 
world since its introduction ! To what a dignity is it calculated 
to raise man! What a source of comfort does it open to the 
afflicted ! and how forcibly do its excellencies recommend it. 
to the attention of fallen man ! 

II. Having briefly noticed some of the peculiar excellencies 
of the gospel, I shall now proceed secondly to show the pro- 
priety of publishing it to all nations on the earth. 

It may perhaps be said by some, that if the heathen nations 
are not absolutely excluded from salvation in consequence of 
their ignorance of the gospel plan—if such as fear God, and 
work righteousness according to the light they enjoy, may be 
accepted of God for Christ’s sake, where is the propriety of 
sending the gospel to them? To this it may be answered, that 
the light which the heathens enjoy is, when compared to the 
light of the gospel dispensation, as the feeble rays of the moon 
when compared to the bright beams of the sun. The heathens 
then may be compared to so many travellers in a dark and 
dreary wilderness. Now, if but the feeble rays of the moon 
were to be darted through the gloom, it would indeed be a great 
blessing, and some would thereby, it is probable, find their way. 
to their much desired home, but more would probably perish ; 
but if the morning sun were to burst from the chambers of the: 
east, thousands of those wandering fugitives would make their 
escape, who would otherwise have been numbered among the 
thousands that would have perished. Thus let the glorious 
gospel of Christ shine directly upon the minds of these benight- 
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ed nations, and myriads, who now sit in comparative darkness, 
would see the way of life clearly, and walk in it, who otherwise 
would have perished eternally. ! 

The language of our text is prophetical and imperative. The 
Saviour commands what must be—what the Christian churches 
must do: they must exert themselves to spread the knowledge 
of the gospel among men. And he foretells what shall come 
to pass: this gospel shall be preached to all nations. He has 
undertaken the cause himself, and, by one means or another 
he will accomplish this gracious design. Would he command 
that the gospel be preached to all nations, if this course were 
not most for his glory, and best for his creatures ? 

No sooner was his mandate heard than his disciples com- 
menced its execution. The prediction of Daniel the prophet 
was eminently fulfilled. Many ran to and fro, and knowledge 
was increased. Jerusalem, and many of the countries round 
about, soon felt the saving power of the gospel. A great change 
soon took place in the moral state of society ; and although the 
precious doctrines of the gospel have not had so universal an 
influence, or so entire control over the world as they justly de- 
serve, yet there has been no age since their first introduction 
but the world has been much better by means of the gospel 
than it otherwise would have been. 

When a dark cloud hovered over the Christian church, and 
superstition had well nigh destroyed for a time the sacred influ- 
ence of gospel truth, God raised up men who withstood the 
current of popular error, reformed the church of some of its 
grossest abuses and superstitions, and brought religion to a 
nearer conformity to the Bible ; and when infidelity was making 
rapid strides through Europe, and dead formality was taking the 
place of vital religion, the Lord raised up a standard—a Fletcher 
to pour a flood of sentimental light into the church—a Wesley 
to revive the experience and practice of primitive holiness. This 
great revival, which commenced in the eighteenth century, was 
not confined to one part of the world, nor to any one denomi- 
nation of Christians. The example of a Wesley and of a Coke, 
of a Whatcoat and an Asbury, has aroused the Christian world. 
The missionary economy established by Mr. Wesley commands 
the admiration of all where it is known. Almost all denomina- 
tions begin to be fired with missionary zeal. They begin to imi- 
tate these great and good men, and their successors, by sending 
their missionaries into different parts of the world. May they © 
imitate them in their spirit and success in turning many from sin 
to serve the living God. 

The economy of the people called Methodists has been mis- 
sionary from the beginning. It is as regular and systematic as 
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the movement of a clock. It is admirably calculated to carry 
the gospel to the poor and destitute. » ' 

But notwithstanding the peculiar excellency of the plan, it was 
found that it did not embrace all the destitute in our widely ex- 
tended country—that many places our travelling preachers, in 
their regular plan, could not supply ; but especially the Indian 
tribes of our western frontiers could not be embraced in our 

resent plan of operation, for reasons which are very obvious. 
Io carry the gospel to them would be vain, unless we could 
also reclaim them from their savage state. The arts of civil life 
must be introduced among them, and their children must be 
instructed to read. In order to accomplish this, missionaries 
must reside among them ; but at present they either cannot or 
will not support missionaries: their support must come from 
another source. In order to raise funds for this purpose, a mis- 
sionary society has been formed under the patronage of our 
general conference, and our friends throughout the United 
States have been invited to form auxiliaries to the parent soci- 
ety, to enable our annual conferences more effectually to pub- 
lish the gospel among the destitute throughout the United States 
and elsewhere. Several missionary stations are already esta- 
blished among the Indians, which appear to be owned by the 
great head of the church. The Cherokees, the Mohawks, the 
Wyandots and the Creek Indians have been visited, and are 
now enjoying the labours of faithful men of God, who count 
not their lives dear unto themselves. One of them writes thus : 
‘¢Q, I could endure hunger, or sit down to their humble fare, 
or lie down in Indian wigwams all my life, to be employed in 
such a work as this.” 

If the gospel is of a divine original ; if it is a revelation of 
good news to a guilty world; if it instructs man respecting ‘his 
duty to God and his fellow creatures ; in a word, if it is so ad- 
mirably calculated to enlighten the benighted understanding, to 
transform the heart, and to regulate our whole conduct through 
this life—if it pours into the mind such unspeakable comfort 
through all the varying trials of human life, and opens such 2 
glorious prospect beyond the grave: then surely the gospel 
ought to be published to all nations. This is what the gracious 
God has designed, and for which he is now in a very glorious 
manner preparing the way, and which he will soon accomplish, 
in spite of all the opposition of wicked men and fallen angels. 

God accomplishes this gracious design by the use of means, 
and he calls on us to contribute toward this glorious object.— 
It is therefore our duty to assist in sending the gospel to these 
destitute Indians especially ; for in so doing we accord with the 
example and command of Jesus Christ. It was said of him that 
he went about doing good; and the greatest act of kindness he 
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performed was his preaching the gospel to the poor. “Go, 
preach the gospel to every creature,” was almost the last sen- 
tence that fell from his gracious lips previous to his ascending 
up on high, and leading captivity captive. 

To send the gospel to the destitute is a debt we owe to our 
country, as good citizens. The population of our country is 
rapidly increasing, and our exertions to promote their spiritual 
interest should increase in proportion. Those tribes which 
have hitherto been the terror of our country,—the histories of 
whose cruelties are enough to chill one’s blood,—by the evan- 
gelizing influence of the gospel may become our brethren. 
What lover of his country, wkat philanthropist, what good citi- 
zen, but would desire such an event as this? To aid in sending 
the gospel to the destitute is a debt we owe our European bre- 
thren, who published the gospel tous. Before our country was 
tree from the government of Great Britain, and during the revo- 
lutionary struggle, religion was in an exceeding low state in this 
country. Our European brethren sent to us the heralds of the 
cross. For the religious privileges we enjoy, we are, under 
x0d, indebted to them ; and as we cannot repay them, let us 
pay our debt by sending the gospel to the destitute in our own 
country, and elsewhere. 

In using our best endeavours to spread the gospel to all na- 
tions, we act in accordance with a vast body of Christians, of 
different denominations. There has never been a time since 
the gospel was first introduced among men, when the Christian 
world has felt such a lively interest in spreading its sacred influ- 
ence: and shall we stand, and look on, and see others engaged 
in so glorious a work, and take no part ourselves? Can we 
compose ourselves to an entire indifference, when the Macedo- 
nian cry is heard in every direction—* Come over, and help us.” 

That it is our duty to turn our attention to the destitute of our 
own country, will appear, if we consider the encouragements 
they hold out to us. Here, even among the Indians, we have 
not to combat with idolatry, as among many other nations.— 
They are exceedingly superstitious, but they are not idolaters. 
‘They believe in the Great Spirit, that he exercises a government 
over men, and that they are accountable to him. Here then 
that powerful barrier which exists among all the heathens of 
the east, exists not. 

Look, moreover, at the success which has already attended 
the exertions of missionaries. ‘Can these dry bones live ?” is 
an inquiry very natural to one who casts his eye over the moral 
state of many of the Indian tribes. The best answer that can 
be given to this question is to recur to facts. In numerous in- 
stances, while the Christian prophet has prophesied to them in 
the name of the Lord, bone has come to its bone—they have been 
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clothed with sinews and flesh ; and God has breathed into them 
the breath of life, and already a great army has been raised up. 
To God be all the glory ! : 

The propriety of publishing the gospel to the destitute will 
appear, if we consider that in this way we may be instrumental 
of enlarging the Redeemer’s kingdom, of causing joy among the 
angels in light, and of saving a multitude of sinners from eternal 
perdition. This argument will have weight with all who believe 
in a free salvation, and that God often saves men by means of 
men. 

Although salvation is not exclusively confined to the preach- 
ing of the gospel, nevertheless. the preaching of the gospel is 
God’s most ordinary and effectual means of salvation. What a 
powerful motive this! He that shall: be the means of “con- 
verting a sinner from the error of his ways, shall save a soul 
from death, and hide a multitude of sins.” ‘ He that winneth 
souls is wise, and shall shine as the stars in the firmament, for 
ever and for ever.” Amen. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
—e 
From the Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE MR. ROBERT SPENCE, OF YORK; 
BY THE REV. A. E. FARRAR. | 


It is a subject of deep and unfeigned regret that so many of 
the fathers of our various societies, men whose lives teemed 
with incident,—whose characters were pre-eminent exemplifi- 
cations of divine grace,—and their history connected with the 
rise and progress of the great revival of religion in the last cen- 
tury, should have retired from the church and the world to God, 
without leaving behind them those particulars of their experi- 
ence which would have furnished to the present generation of 
Methodists the records of the first period of our existence as a 
connexion. One such man was he whose name stands at the 
head of these pages ; but whose interesting story he has left to 
be compiled from observation and recollections, aided only by a 
very few documents which the partiality of friendship has pre- 
served ; for he could never be prevailed upon, probably for fear 
of being unawares betrayed to seek praise of men, to write much 
of himself. The principle must be approved ; but the omission 
to which it necessarily gave rise in this case has deprived the 
church of a fund of edification and instruction. 

Rosert Spence was born at Stillington, near York, on the 
8th of March, 1748, O. S. His father was a blacksmith, and 
died when Robert was only about sixteen months old—leaving 
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his mother, with the care of three children, in circumstances of 
great destitution. ‘To the “sentimental” Sterne, who at that 
time, with the rectory of Sutton, held the living of Stillington, it 
is understood that Robert was indebted for the rudiments of a 
humble education. He certainly for some time filled a menial 
situation in the family of that eccentric clergyman; and from 
thence was recommended to a gentleman of rank in the neigh. 
bourhood, who took him into his stables, and in a few years 
made him his coachman: a post in which he continued, until, 
by the attainment of religion, he appeared to forfeit, with the 
favour of his master, his prospects for life ; and in consequence 
of suffering for righteousness’ sake, was led into that line of pro- 
vidential movement which raised him from the humble station 
of a servant in livery to the rank of a respectable citizen. So 
true it is that many of our greatest blessings take their rise in 
disappointments. 

‘«* At a very early period of my life,” says he, in a small me. 
morandum written upon his 64th birthday, “the good Spirit of 
God was very evidently and sensibly at work with me. When 
about seven or eight years old, my heart at several times was 
divinely impressed. Undet these sacred softenings I shed many 
tears, and made many resolves. ‘These continued until I was 
about thirteen, when I went into a family where God was not 
known, and then I lost all: I broke through all restraint, and 
became outwardly wicked. About the age of fifteen and a half 
I was powerfully awakened to a sense of my danger : soon after- 
wards I joined the Methodists, and became serious. On Easter 
Sunday, 1765, I received a sense of pardon. I then began to 
talk to all around me, and recommended religion with all my 
might. I was laughed at, and pronounced a madman. Some 
said, ‘ We shall see what he will be in two years :’ about seven 
and forty have now elapsed since that period, and, having ob- 
tained help of God, I continue unto this day.” 

‘«‘ The word of the Lord was precious in those days ;” and had 
it been more frequently preached in its simplicity, the situation 
of our young friend appeared to have placed him out of its track ; 
but, providentially, an elder brother had been introduced to the 
ministry of the gospel by the Methodist preachers, and became 
savingly acquainted with the truth as it is in Jesus; and to the 
instructions and warnings of this brother, principally conveyed 
by letter, for he was settled near Tadcaster, Robert owed, under 
God, his first powerful convictions. When he obtained mercy 
he was attending a member of the family in which he served at 
one of the churches in York ; and while bearing her books be- 
hind her to the Lord’s table, the merit of his dying Saviour was 
powerfully applied to his soul: the Lord was. “made known to 
him in the breaking of the bread.” Another young man, at that 
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time also in livery, (our late valuable friend, G. Clarke, of Whit- 
by,) was soon afterwards awakened under the ministry of Mr. 
Murlin, and, becoming Robert’s companion, he “ strengthened 
his hands in God.” He presently found the need of every as- 
sistance, for his Methodism alienated from him the affections of 
the family with whom he resided, and lost him his place; and 
when he subsequently applied for different similar situations, 
though his good character proved a ready introduction to his 
applications, yet as he made it a point of conscience to state, 
before a final agreement, his religious profession, he as uniform- 
ly ultimately failed. Our Christian denomination was at that - 
period associated with every thing monstrous. This, though 
extremely painful at the time, he lived to perceive to be gracious 
prevention ; for had he succeeded in his wishes, he had_proba- 
bly been shut out from that path of success which afterwards 
opened to him ; and the snares attendant upon servitude in opu- 
lent families might have withdrawn him from devotedness to his 
divine Redeemer. 

The most striking instances of the care of a particular Provi- 
dence are furnished in the history of individuals. That the world 
is not abandoned to the sport of a blind chance, or governed by 
a mere mechanical agency, but by the immediate and constant 
interposition of the Divine Being, and that his peculiar attentions 
are devoted to his own people, are truths supported by powerful 
evidence. It is but trifling to object our comparative insignifi- 
cancy ; for when we consider the divine ubiquity, that “He 
filleth all in all,” no object can be considered too minute for his 
attention: and He can with the same ease superintend, “the 
excursions of an archangel and the flutterings of a bee,” wheel 
the planets on their orbits, and direct the smallest corpuscle of | 
blood that flits through the minutest vein of the most insignifi- 
cant animalcule ; and though many of his proceedings are deep- 
ly mysterious, their reference to an ultimate purpose, and reser- 
vation to a fature explanation, silence doubts, and impose thé 
most implicit resignation. ‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” Enough, however, is now 
known, to warrant the fullest assurance that, though “ clouds 
and darkness are round about Him, justice and judgment are 
the habitation of his throne.” ‘1 will bring the blind by a way 
that they know not; I will lead them in paths that they have 
not known ; I will make darkness light before them, and crook- 
ed things straight”—is a promise descriptive of many of his deal- 
ings with his servants, and which, in the case of our deceased 
friend, was literally accomplished. : 

In the discouraging circumstances to which we have referred, 
he turned his attention to bookbinding ;. and his brother John, 
already mentioned, (and who himself afterwards became a re- 
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spectable ironmonger and useful local preacher in Hull,) paid a 
small gratuity to a person in York to instruct him. This man, 
soon after the close of Robert’s engagement to him, removed to 
London, and began business in the sale of old and second-hand 
books; and informed Robert, in whose welfare he seems to have 
taken considerable interest, that the concern was likely to prove 
a profitable speculation, and that, if he would make an attempt 
in the same line in York, he would send him a small quantity of 
books to enable him to commence. These were carried on a 
market day in a clothes basket, and sold in the street. From 
such humble beginnings did Mr. Spence rise to eminence as a 
bookseller ! About the-same time, a Mr. Hall, who had noticed 
his industry, and possessed confidence on his integrity, advanced 
him, as.a loan, the sum of ten pounds,—one of the most unex- 
pected and opportune favours he ever received, and which, un- 
der God, laid the basis of all his future prosperity. The’provi- 
dential history of Mr. Spence is the more particularly noticed, 
because he himself delighted to dwell upon the goodness of God 
displayed in it, and because it stands intimately connected with 
his condact and usefulness as a Christian. The circumstances 
in which we are placed develope our character, and furnish 
many of the trials and comforts which enter into the details of 
our experience. 

Nearly twenty years elapsed from his conversion to God, du- 
ring which time he was made a class leader and local preacher 
in the Methodist society, before (to employ his own language) 
he “saw the way of faith more perfectly.” This was in the year 
1784, when York was favoured with the ministerial labours of 
the lete Rev. Alexander Mather. Christian holiness was the 
favourite theme of this excellent minister, and to his preaching 
Mr. Spence attributed a greater conviction of its necessity, and 
belief of its attainableness. During a period of solemn impres- 
sion upon this subject, “I seized,” says he, in a letter to the 
brother before named, “the first opportunity of retiring into 
secret with the Lord. I there found a hearty giving up of myself 
to God, wishing him to take the entire government of me ;. and 
in this exercise I found much comfort: but it still remained to 
be made evident to me that God had accepted of my poor offer.” 

In some perplexity on this poimt he went to the preacher’s 
house. Mr. Mather was on his circuit ; but Mrs. Mather, a plain 
woman, of considerable scriptural information, became to him 
another Priscilla ; and here he learned to claim the promise as 
his own, and expect the evidence in believing. Afraid of mis- 
take, he artlessly interrogated, “Is this Methodism?” It was 
replied, “ It is old Methodism,—proved Methodism.” 

“I was pleased,” says he, “with what was said ; because I 
found that, if this was true, the blessing was within my reach; 
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for I knew 1 had power to believe, provided I could be seriptu- 
rally convinced it was my duty to do.so. In returning home | 
pondered upon what I had heard, upon what I felt, and upon 
what I could recollect of God’s revealed will to persons in such 
a state. It appeared to me that Christ was then graciously 
offering himself to me in all his offices. In consequence of this 
pleasing view, this farther light from heaven, I was led again to 
make an offering of my whole self to God. I then saw such a 
suitableness, such a sweetness, such a fulness in the sinner’s 
Friend, as led me to an accepting or closing in with him ; be- 
lieving that from that hour he would give me power to lose my 
will in his will ;—that he would be my indwelling God, the hal- 
lower of my heart, and my eternal all. The triune God was then 
pleased to bless me with a very peculiar sense of his presence, 
which made it quite satisfactory to me that he would give me 
victory over self and sin, and that my gracious Saviour would be 
to me all I had taken him for.” 
Thus did he become a partaker of the blessing of entire sanc- 
tification, which, implying the existence of ignorance and mis- 
tale, includes the destruction of indwelling sin, and enables its 
possessor to love God with all his heart, and his neighbour as 
himself ; and by the possession of which, through a continued. 
act of faith, the remaining forty years of his Christian life were 
elevated so much above the ordinary standard of Christian pro- 
fession. The influence of this blessing was evident in Mr. 
Spence, in the greater softness and amenity it gave to a natu- 
rally irritable and abrupt temper, in a superior spirituality of 
mind, and a direct and immediate access to, and union with 
God, into which he seemed to have the power of readily draw- 
ing others. In this same letter he adds,— 
‘*From that time to this, my faith has been various exercised. 
_ At one time I was very much tempted to give up this confidence: 

in my distress I cried to the Saviour, as having spilt his precious 
blood for me ;* when | was strengthened by those words occur- 
ring to my mind ;—< I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not :’ 
as this blessing was received, so is it kept. I find it necessary 
daily to renew my covenant with God, by freely giving myself 
to, and heartily accepting of him, as at the beginning. Thus, 
‘fighting the good fight of faith,’ my soul, through infinite mercy, 
is preserved in life. That this is no deception I am satisfied, be- 
cause it brings Christ so fully into the soul, raises the affections 
so completely to heaven, and excites to so much practical purity. 

“‘ And as the blessing was received by faith, so I conclude it 
might have been received sooner, as it cannot be doubted that 
God was as willing to give himself to me some years before as 
on that night on which he taught me thus to accept him. When | 
8 soul is brought to feel its want of this blessing, and is made 
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willing to part with sin, nothing need hinder it from entering 
fully into life. What can hinder, but a doubt whether the Lord 
means what he says? ‘Why is it that ye have not faith ?? 

«‘ Perhaps you will be surprised when I tell you that my poor, 
afflicted, but resigned and happy wife, has received the blessing. 
Till within a few months, she utterly disbelieved the doctrine ; 
but about three months ago, she was stirred up to seek it, and 
cried mightily to God until he heard her prayer, and said, ‘ Be 
it unto thee even as thou wilt.’ The perfect understanding she 
has in this kind of experience, with the sweet change which 
evidently appears in her, leave not the smallest room to: doubt 
the reality of the work.” 

His views of this privilege, which were strictly Wesleyan, I 
feel happy to be able to explain, a little more at large, and chiefly 
in his own words. I transcribe from some recollections of @ 
favourite sermon of his on 1 Thess. v, 23, 24. Sanctification he 
explains, with allusion to the use of the word in the Old Testa- 
ment, to signify “‘ being separated to holy purposes by purifica- 
tion ;” he defines it, **the being saved from every temper con- 
trary to love, and every desire contrary to the will of God ;” and 
représents it as evinced “by an ability to depend wholly and con- 
stantly upon God, to ‘rejoice evermore, pray without ceasing, 
and in every thing give thanks.’” As to the mode of its attain- 
ment, he observes, “there must be a firm belief of the doctrine, 
with at least some proper views of it, and a hearty conviction 
that we stand in need of it. We must remember it is the work 
éf God, which will prevent us from thinking it impossible ; we 
must seek it in the appointed means, and receive it upon God’s 
own.terms; we must also be willing to give all up for it, and not 
only so, but to venture for all; one of which is equally neces- 
sary asthe other. To retain it,—‘ As ye have received Christ 
Jesus the Lord, so walk in him.’ Having given up all into the 
hands of God, let it remain there ; and not only never resume 
what you have deposited, but continue to believe; for if your 
faith waver, your love and obedience will fall short of the proper 
standard. But you must also labour for more. If you continue 
to believe, new light will shine, fresh power be communicated, 
which you must faithfully improve, aiming at all the mind which 
was in Christ Jesus.” Another part of the subject respects some 
of the ways in which it is lost. “Some part with it,” he remarks, 
because it does not exactly correspond with the notions they 
had previously entertained of it. They suppose they should be 


vigorous, strong and active ; and perhaps, instead of this, they 


find themselves weaker and more dependant than ever they did 
in their lives: they supposed that they should not be again as- 
saulted with temptations to evil, or that it should not come nigh 
them; instead of which they find themselves more harassed than 
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ever. Some lose it for want of avowing it in proper times and 
places. Mr. Fletcher said he lost it twice in this way. Some 
persons lose it through ignorance of Satan’s devices. We may 
be tempted to evil so violently that the temptation may appear 
sin, and thus cast away our confidence. But what,” he asks, scif 
. through ignorance, or mistake, or temptation, a man should be 
overtaken in a fault? In this case,” says he, “‘ own it ; give it its 
proper name ; but ‘at the same time sink reproved, and rise 
encouraged.’ ‘If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 


Father.’ ” 


(To be concluded in our next.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


= 
To the Editors of the Methodist Magazine. 


DEAR BRETHREN—The following article on the Attitude of Prayer was 
originally an attempt to collect the thoughts that had for years occupied my 
mind on-that subject, intending only my own satisfaction and improvement ; 
but since then several who have seen it expressed a desire that I would have 
it published. Perhaps its novelty may render it agreeable to the readers of 
your Magazine: It is therefore submitted for insertion, if you think proper. 


| Rosert Boyp. 
Mount Pleasant, Penn., .tune hth, 1825. 


Tue custom of standing in the 
exercise of prayer, though prac- 
tised by many at the present day, 
appears to have been unknown to 
all those worshippers presented to 
our notice in the sacred Scriptures, 
whether upon earth or in heaven. 
In all these instances we uniform- 
ly find the worshippers of the most 
high God either prostrate upon 
their faces or knees, or in some 
way falling or bowing down. 

Following the light of revelation 
with regard to this subject,— 

I, Let us examine the posture 
of those who worshipped God up- 
On EARTH ; and see, Ist, as it re- 
spects falling down in general, Mat. 


ae s 


ii, 11: “And when fey were come 






into the house, they saw the young 
child with Mary, his mother, and 
fell down and worshipped him.” — 
Rev. i, 17: ‘* And when I saw him, 
F fell at his feet as dead.” Rev. 





xxii, 8: ‘‘And I John saw these 
things and heard them; and when 
I had heard and seen, I fell down 
to worship before the feet of the 
angel which showed me these 
things.” 

2d. As it regards falling on the 
face, see Num. xvi, 22: “ And 
they [Moses and Aaron] fell upon 
their faces, and said, O God, the 
God of the spirits of all flesh !"— 
1 Kings xviii, 39: ‘ And when 
all the people saw it, they fell. on 
their faces; and they said, the 
Lord he is the God, the Lord he 
is the God!” Ezek. ix, 8: ** And 
it came to pass, while they were | 
slaying them, and I was left, that 
I fell upon my face, and cried, and 
said, Ah! Lord God,” &c. Ezek. 
xi, 13: “ Then fell I down upon . 
my face, and cried with a loud 
voice, and said, Ah! Lord God.” 

3d. With respect to fneeling, see 
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Dan. vi, 10: “« Now, when Daniel 
knew that the writing was signed, 
he went into his house; and his 
windows being open in his cham- 
ber toward Jerusalem, he kneeled 
upon his knees three times a day, 
and prayed, and gave thanks be- 
fore his God as he did aforetime.” 
Ezra, ix, 5,6: ‘ And at the eve- 
ning sacrifice I arose up from my 
heaviness, and having rent my 
garment and my mantle, I fell up- 
on my knees, and spread my hands 
unto the Lord my God, and said, 
O, my God!” Mark i, 40: “ And 
there came a leper to him, kneeling 
down to him, and saying unto him, 
If thou wilt, thou canst make me 
clean.” Acts vii, 60: ‘‘And he 
kneeled down, and cried with a loud 
voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their 
charge : and when he had said this, 
he fell asleep.” Acts xx, 36: ‘And 
when he had thus spoken, he kneel- 
ed down, and prayed with themall.” 
Acts xxi, 5: ‘And when we had 
accomplished those days, we de- 

arted, and went our way; and 
they all brought us on our way 
with wives and children, till we 
weré out of the city ; and we kneel- 
ed down on the shore, and prayed.” 
Eph. iii, 14: ‘For this cause I 
bow my knees unto the Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would 
grant you,” Sc. 

To the many testimonies alrea- 
dy given in favour of falling or 
kneeling down in the exercise ef 
prayer, we might add the word of 
God to his servant Elijah, when 
he thought himself the only wor- 
shipper of the true God that was 
left in Israe]. See 1 Kings xviii, 
19: “I have left me seven thou- 
sand in Israel, all the knees which 
have not bowed unto Baal :” from 
which it is clear that while the 
people generally bowed to Baal, 


seven thousand bowed to the living 
God. Before I leave this point, I 
wish also to notice the solemn pro- 
hibition contained in Exodus xx, 
5: “Thou shalt not bow down thy- 
self to them, nor serve them; for 
I the Lord thy God am a jealous 
God.” Here it is. evident that 
what the Lord prohibits in regard 
to idols, he of course claims to 
himself, which in this connexion 
amounts to a command to bow 
down, and worship the living God. 

But perhaps by this time the 
reader is ready to ask what judg- 
ment he ought to form of those 
Scriptures which speak of stand- 
ing connected with prayer. Be- 
fore I answer this question I would 
first bring into notice the only pas- 
sages of this nature which I now 
recollect. The first is Mark xi, 
25: ‘¢ And when ye stand praying, 
forgive,” &c. Luke xviii, 11: 
‘‘ The Pharisee sfood, and prayed 
thus with himself: God, I thank 
thee.” Luke aviii, 13: *¢ And the 
publican, standing afar off, would 
not lift up so much as his eyes un- 
to heaven, but smote upon his 
breast, saying, God, be merciful 
to me, a sinner.” 1 Kings viii, 22: 
‘‘And Solomon stood before the 
altar of the Lord, in the presence 
of all the congregation of Israel, 
and spread forth his hands toward 
heaven, and said, O, Lord God of 
Israel.” After producing these . 
passages, I would remark that the 
words stand and stood, in the above 
cited passages, do not necessarily 
mean that those suppliants were 
erect as to the posture of their bo- 
dies, or that they stood upon their 
feet : so far from this that the last 
quoted passage, concerning Solo- 
mon’s prayer at the dedication of 
the temple, must be understood of 
kneeling, though it is there said he 
stood. That we may have the 
clearest evidence of this, let us 











turn to the parallel passage in 
2 Chron. vi, 12, 13, where the 
very same circumstance is related 
more ifically : “‘ And he [So- 
lana ston before the altar of 
the Lord, in the presence of all the 
congregation of Israel, and spread 
forth his hands: for Solomon had 
made a brazen scaflold of five cu- 
bits long, and five cubits broad, 
and three cubits high, and had it 
set in the midst of the court, and 
upon it he stood, and kneeled down 
upon his knees before all the con- 
gregation of Israel, and spread 
orth his hands towards heaven, 
and said, O, Lord God of Israel.” 
Hence it appears that stood, in this 

assage, only signifies to appear 
or a certain purpose, which was 
to dedicate the temple ; but when 
he actually offered the prayer of 
dedication, he kneeled upon his 
knees, before all the congregation 
of Israel. 

Therefore I think the most that 
can with certainty be concluded 
from any of the above passages 
where standing is connected with 
prayer, is, that those persons ap- 

eared for the purpose of prayer, 

ut might, notwithstanding, have 
offered up their peayers upon their 
knees, as well as Solomon. 

But to conclude my observations 
on this point, and to give additional 
weight to the remarks above made, 
I would remind the reader that the 
words stand and stood are frequent- 
ly used where no posture of body 
is alluded to. See Psa. i, 1: 
‘¢ Blessed is the man that walketh 
not in the counsel of the ungodly, 
nor standeth in the way of sinners.” 
Again—Psa. iv, 4: ‘Stand in awe, 
and sin not.” So th@fjit yet remains 
to be proved that ity of the Old 


Testament saints or New Testa- 
ment Christians ever stood on their 
feet to offer up their regular stated 
prayers to God, while it has been 
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clearly proved that they kneeled, 
and otherwise prostrated them- 
selves in prayer. 

Having examined, according to 
the Scriptures,the posture in which 
the pious on £4RTH have worship- 
ped God, let us 

II. Turn our attention to. the 
HEAVENLY orders, and see what 
agreement exists betwixt these 
pure worshippers who appeared 
before the heavenly throne, and 
those who worshipped God at his 
earthly footstool. And who that 
considers this matter attentively 
but must be struck with the cor- 
rectness of the poet in the follow- 
ing lines : 

‘* Thee in thy glorious realm they praise, 
And bow before thy throne ; 


We in the kingdom of thy grace— 
The kingdoms are but one.” 


See Rev. iv, 10: “ The four 
beasts and the four and twenty 
elders fall down before him that 
sat on the throne, and worshipped 
him that liveth for ever and ever.” 
Rev. v, 8: “* And when he had 
taken the book, the four beasts 
and the four and twenty, elders 


fell down before the Lamb,” &c. 


Rev. v, 14: “ And the four beasts 
said, Amen; and the four and 
twenty elders fell down, and wor- 
shipped him that liveth for ever 
and ever.” Rev. vii, 11: “And 
all the angels stood round about 
the throne, and about the elders 
and. the four beasts ; and fell be- 
fore the throne on their faces, and 
worshipped God.” 

Thus we see, as before stated, 
we uniformly find in Scripture that 
all the worshippers of the most 
high God, whether upon earth or 
in heaven, either bowed or in some 
may prostrated themselves. when 
they approached the King of kings 
and Lord of lords. 

But inasmuch as falling down, 
falling on the face, and kneeling, are 
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all spoken of in the foregoing quo- 
tations as postures used in the wor- 
ship of God, perhaps the reader 
by this time is ready to ask which 
of these attitudes are the most pro- 
per. To this I answer that all 
these modes of expression are used 
nearly or quite synonimously, and 
signify some kind of bowing or 
kneeling’ down; and as a proof of 
this I would here bring into notice 
the accounts given by three evan- 
velists of the prayer offered by our 
Saviour just before he was betray- 
ed :— 

Mat. xxvi, 39: ‘‘ And he went 
a little farther, and fell on his face, 
and prayed.” Mark xiv, 35: “And 
he went forward a little, and fell 
on the ground, and prayed.” Luke 
xxii, 41: ‘*And he was withdrawn 
from them about 4 stone’s cast, 
and kneeled down, and prayed.”— 
Now it is unquestionably evident 
from St. Luke’s account in this 
case, that our Saviour offered up 
this prayer upon his knees, though 


the others express it by falling on. 


his face, the ground, &c. 

To make this still plainer, let us 
suppose A. retiring to a garden or 
grove for the purpose of private 
prayer: when he gets to a certain 
spot of ground, he first bends his 
knees to the earth, and next, with 
his hands somewhat on his face, 
he places his face near the ground. 
Now, suppose B., C. and D. were 
all looking on at a small distance 
from A.: B. says A. fell on his 
face; C. states that he fell on the 
ground ; but D. affirms that A. fell 
on his knees, or kneeled down.— 
Now, in this case there would be 
no contradiction, though D. gives 
the clearest account; and suppose 
E. would also add his testimony 
to the former, by saying that A. 
bowed down, it would also agree 
with the rest. 

And now I think this illustration 
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sets the whole Scripture account 
of the attitude of prayer (and par- 
ticularly the account given by three 
evangelists of one of Christ’s pray- 
ers) in a clear and just light; only 
it might be here noted that falling 
on the face, in some passages of 
Scripture, may be intended more 
particularly to point out complete 
prostration, which form was some- 
times used by individuals or per- 
sons in great distress: in other 
cases, bowing or kneeling appears 
to be the uniform practice. 

Having dwelt so long on Scrip- 
ture testimony, and having, as I 
humbly conceive, proved thereby 
that bowing down or kneeling, in 
opposition to standing, is the cor- 
rect attitude of prayer ;—let us 
next hear the testimony of reason 
on this subject ; and when reason 
takes into view the greatness and 
holiness of God, and the weakness 
and sinfulness of man, together 
with his entire dependance upon 
his Maker, it at once concurs 
with revelation in declaring that 
the most humble posture best be- 
comes such a supplicant. 

But perhaps by this time some 
may be ready to say that the sub- 
ject above treated is not of suffi- 
cient consequence to occupy the 
attention of any wise and judicious 
mind; and they would therefore 
tell us that, provided the heart be 
right, it matters not what posture 
our bodies are in when we pray. 
To such I would reply, Ist, by 
asking them how they know that 
it makes no difference what form 
the body is in when a man prays 
to God. I fear such would be 
quite at a loss to give any solid 
reason forsuciian assertion,though 
it be made withan air of confidence. 
2d. I would ask such if the most 
worthy examples found in the word 
of God, accompanied with, Scrip- 
ture precept and sound reason, are 

















al} matters of so little consequence 
that it makes no difference whe- 
ther we act up to them, or take a 
contrary course ? 

But I reply, 3dly, that the prin- 
ciple in this case, on which the 
objection is grounded, is false and 
self-contradictory. What! to say 
that “‘it makes no difference what 
posture our bodies are in when we 
pray, provided the heart be right!” 
Here let me ask, Is there no con- 
nexion between. body and mind? 
or, in other words, if it is no dif- 
ference what posture our bodies 
are in when we pray, why of 
course a man may as well pray 
standing on his head as on his feet, 
or get down all-fours, hands and 
feet alike, as to kneel, or do it 
any other way. But does not eve- 
ry person see at once that such 
forms or postures of the body 
would be unfriendly to a devo- 
tional spirit ; and in some degree, 
though not to an equal extent, 
standing upon the feet in prayer 
is in itself unfriendly to the devo- 
tion of the heart ; or at least even 
a sincere worshipper cannot in ge- 
neral be so fervent on his feet as 
though he were on his knees !— 
Should this assertion be doubted, 
I am ready to vouch for its truth 
by an appeal to facts. 

And here it is known to many 
that men may and often do say 
over fine words of prayer stand- 
ing on their feet; but it is equally 
well known that such prayers are 
generally languid and void of ener- 
gy. This is a fact, and cannot be 
denied.. But let us turn from 
the individual who thus prays as 
an organ for the egation, to 
theca aeeiiind ardind him, and 
you will seldom see or hear any 
thing like prayer among them : 
this is also the truth, and cannot 
be denied. In short, if you find 


general and powerful engagedness 
Vou. vill. 


October, 1825. 
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in a praying circle, you find 
them on their knees, of whatever 
denomination they may be. If you 
find penitent mourners praying for 
mercy, you see them on their knees, 
or otherwise prostrate ; and I con- 
fess that I never saw any convert- 
ed to God in their standing pray- 
ers, nor any thing like it. 

But, on the other, hand, I have 
seen hundreds rising from their 
knees, and with a loud voice giving 
glory to God for his saving mercy. 
I have been the more plain and 
pointed in my remarks on this 
part of the subject, because many 
who are esteemed both wise and 
pious have said that it is ‘no dif- 
ference what posture our bodies 
are in when we pray, provided our 
hearts be right.” Believing -this 
assertion incorrect and self-con+ 
tradictory, I knew no way to make © 
this appear so plain as in the se- 
vere observations above made ; 
and though they may sound harsh 
to some, they must appear to be 
correct to every man of candour 
that will look at facts. 

Before I close these remarks, f 
wish, notwithstanding all thattruth 
and candour has compelled me to 
say unfavourable to standing pray- 
er, to have it distinctly understood 
that I charitably trust and believe 
that many who, through the force 
of education and surrounding ex- 
ample, still continue to offer up 
their prayers to God_ standing on 
their feet, are nevertheless among 
the children of God, and on their 
way toa better world. And Ido 
feel a sweet fellowship with such 
of them as do, when they come 
into a congregation where it.is the 
usage to kneel, conform in this re- 
spect, though they may stand in 
their own churches ;- and F think 
common civility requires this mu- 
tual conformity among the several 
Christian denominations: but the 
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bigot who stands on his feet during 
prayer among a kneeling circle, 
evinces to me that he has as little 
sense of good breeding as religion. 
Therefore, the most that I can do 
for such is to pity and pray for 
them: but the impropriety of a man 
stending on his feet in a kneeling 
circle is almost eclipsed by the inde- 
cent appearanceofthe man who con- 
tinues to occupy his seat. What! 


sit and pray! Certainly we have 
no such custom in any of the Chris- 
tian churches, however corrupt 
some may be. Surely such a man 
is an insult to every praying or 
genteel person present, and a dis- 
grace to his family and friends.— 
Certainly the least particle of what 
is commonly called good breeding 
would at least raise him to his feet, 
if not to his knees. 





ATTEMPT TO REACH THE SUMMIT OF MONT BLANC, 
In Switzerland. | 


THis mountain, so named on 
account of its white aspect, be- 
longs to the great central chain of 
the Alps. It is truly gigantic, and 
is the most elevated mountain in 
Kurope, rising no less than 15,872 
feet (somewhat more than three 
miles) above the level of the sea, 
and 14,624 feet above the lake of 
Geneva, in its vicinity. It is en- 
compassed by those wonderful col- 
lections of snow and ice called gia- 
cters, two of the priacipal of which 
are called Mont Dolent and Trio- 
let. The highest part of Mont 
Blanc, named the Dromedary, is 
in the shape of a compressed he- 
misphere. From that point it sinks 
gradually, and presents a kind of 
coneave surface of snow, in the 
midst of which is a small pyramid 
of ice. It then rises into a second 
hemisphere, which is named the 
Middle Dome,and thence descends 
into another concave surface, ter- 
minating in a point, which, among 
other names bestowed on it by the 
Savoyards, is styled “‘ Dome de 
Goute,” and may be regarded as 
the inferior dome. 

The first successful attempt to 
reach the summit of Mont Blanc 
was made in August, 1786, by Dr. 
Paccard, a physician of Chamouni. 


The ascent occupied fifteen hours, 
and the descent five, under circum- 
stances of the greatest difficulty— 
the sight of the doctor and that of 
his guide (Balma) being so affect- 
ed by the snow and wind as to 
render them almost blind, at the 
same time that the face of each 
was excoriated, and the lips ex- 
ceedingly swelled. 

On the first of August, 1787, the 
celebrated and indefatigable natu- 
ralist, M. de Saussure, set out on 
his successful expedition, accom- 
panied by a servant and eighteen 
guides. At eleven o’clock on the 
day next but one following, they 
reached the top of the mountain, 
where they continued four hours 
and a half, during which time M. 
de Saussure enjoyed, with rapture 
and astonishment, a,view the most 
extensive, as well as the most rug- 
ged and sublime in nature, and 
made those observations which 


- have rendered this expedition im- 


ortant to philosophy. 

: A few he s afterwards, Mr. 
Beaufoy, an English gentleman, 
succeeded in ‘a similar attempt, 
although it was attended with 
greater difficulty, arising from en- 
largements in the chasms in the 
ice; 
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The following is a narrative of route, being the same which Saus- 


the attempt of another traveller to 
attain the summit of Mont Blanc. 
It is given in his own language. 

‘¢ About the middle of last Au- 
gust, I arrived at Geneva, accom- 
| ome by my friend H , of 

razen-nose, whom I had fallen 
in with at Berne, and who was, 
like myself, devoting a part of the 
Jong vacation to a continental tour. 
¥ had, from leaving England, set 
my heart upon ascending Mont 
Blanc, and found no difficulty in 
prevailing upon my companion, 
who had already made the tour of 
the greater part of Switzerland, 
to accompany me. Having called 
on a gentleman at Geneva, to 
whom I had an introduction, with 
a view of making the necessary 
inquiries, I learnt from him that 
a small party were then on the 

oint of setting out with the same 
intention. I lost no time in find- 
ing them out, and proposed to 
share in their undertaking ; and 
the following afternoon, August 
16, we set out together, in a hired 
caleche, for the valley of Chamou- 
nix. Our party consisted of four 
persons. Our new acquaintances 
were Le Chevalier Hamel, a Rus- 
sian, then employed by the emperor 
in making some philosophical ob- 
servations in the neighbourhood ; 
and M. Sellique, an optician of 
Geneva, and native of Paris, a 
man of considerable attainments 
in various branches of natural phi- 
losophy. His grand object in ac- 
companying us was to make trial 
of a new barometer, of his own 
construction, in measuring the 
height of Mont Blanc ; the accu- 
racy of some former observations 
for the same purpose having been 
recently called in question. Dr. 
Hamel had already made, ten days 
before, an unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the summit by a different 





sure attempted in 1785, with no 
better success. 

We reached St. Martin, the 
place for which we had engaged 
our caleche, at one o’clock in the 
morning of the 17th, and having 
engaged for two sharabands for 
the journey through the valley, 
we arrived at Chamounix at two 
o’clock in the afternoon. From a 
balcony of the house where we 
slept, we had the first distinct 
view of Mont Blanc, and Dr. Ha- 
mel pointed out to us the formida- 
ble Aiguille de Gouto, which he 
had lately succeeded in scaling. 
H. and myself set off from St. 
Martin on foot through the valley, 
being desirous of preparing our- 
selves for the fatigues of the fol- 
lowing day. We walked nearly 
seven miles before we were over- 
taken by our party with the sha- 
rabands, and took the opportunity 
of visiting a beautiful fall of water 
at a short distance on our left, 
which amply repaid us for the fa-~ 
tigue which it occasioned. “From 
this spot the road becomes the 
most romantic that can be con- 
ceived; and when our companions 
overtook us, they found us repo- 
sing on the green margin ofa small 
transparent lake, surrounded by a 
group of beautiful peasant girls and 
boys, who were pressing upon us 
breakers of a most delicious wa- 
ter, drawn from a fountain at a 
short distance. 

On our arrival at Chamonunix, 
at the excellent hotel de PUnion, 
we immediately sent for Matthieu 
Balmal and Joseph Marie Couttet, 
guides of the valley, to whom we 
had been recommended to apply 
ourselves. After a good deal of 
bargaining, which we were glad to 
leave to Dr. Hamel, we finally 
agreed with twelve guides, who 
were to receive forty-eight francs 
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‘a-piece : the choice of the ten 
others was left to the two leaders, 
who appointed them all to muster 
in marching order at four o’clock 
the following morning. The ru- 
mour of our intended expedition 
was soon spread abroad, and we 
found ourselves treated with some- 
thing of that kind of respect which 
is paid to the leaders of the for- 
lorn hope on the eve of the storm- 
ing of a town. At length the long 
expected morn arrived : at four 
o’clock we were summoned from 
our beds, where we had not enjoy- 
ed much sleep ; and about five we 
all set off on foot, making, with the 
guides, a party of sixteen. The 
Jatter were each furnished with a 
knapsack pretty well loaded, in 
which were placed provisions for 
the whole party, mathematical in- 
struments, additional clothing for 
ourselves on the following day, 
four blankets, and a variety of 
other things, among which were 
a carrier pigeon from Bonneville, 
~ to convey to that place the earliest 
tidings of our arrival on the sum- 
mit, and a live fow] destined to be 
cooked at the same height. We 
had also with us some rockets and 
Bengal lights, which we had pro- 
mised the ladies below to exhibit 
from our halting place at night.— 
This was to be the summit of a 
rock. called by the guides Le 
Grand Mulet, which is a very 
conspicuous object from the hotel. 
After returning on the road to St. 
Martin for nearly a league, we 
began the ascent in a wood which 
skirts the mountain for some dis- 
tance. But previous to this, we 
stopped for a few minutes at the 
cottage of Joseph Marie Couttet, 
which is at the base of the moun- 
tain, to provide ourselves with spi- 
ked poles; and at his suggestion 
I exchanged an ordinary hat for 
one of the kind usually worn by 
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the peasants, and which he inform- 
ed me had been twice on the sum- 
mit of Mont Blanc. Our caravan 
now assumed a most romantic ap- 
pearance ; the costume of the 
guides, each with a French knap- 
sack, and one or two with old 
elisses, being decidedly military. 
t reminded me strongly of a party 
of guerillas in the Pyrenees, where 
uniformity either in dress or ap- 
pointments was considered as an 
unnecessary refinement. We had 
each a large straw hat tied under 
the chin, and a spiked pole, about 
eight feet long, in our hands. Be- 
sides this, our shoes were furnish- 
ed with short spikes at the heels, 
to assist us in the descent. We 
were clothed as lightly as possible, 
that the motion of our limbs might 
not be impeded, for we were told 
to expect a march of eleven or 
twelve hours, the latter half of 
which was to be spent in climbing. 
The ascent at first is so far from 
being laborious, that the guides 
were constantly obliged to repress 
our ardour, and compelled us to 
halt every ten minutes, lest we 
should not husband our strength 
sufficiently. In about two hours 
we reached the last human abode, 
being a chalet, or summer cottage, 
inhabited by Francois Favret, who 
had been one of Saussure’s guides, 
and whose son was in our party. 
A few minutes before, one of our 
guides pointed out to us Mademoi- 
selle Favret, reclining fearlessly 
on a very precipitous part of the 
pasture, where her. goats were 
feeding, and singing with the great- 
est apparent unconcern. During 
a halt of five minutes, which we 
made at the chalet for the purpose 
of taking a draught of goat’s milk, 
Julien Devouossoux, one of our 
guides, swallowed a mouthful of 
sulphuric acid, which he had 
bought at Chamounix by mistake 

















for acetic acid, which on these 
occasions the guides usually drink, 
diluted with water. He suffered 
acutely for some minutes, until 
Dr. Hamel thought of maxing him 
swallow a quantity of wood-ashes 
and water, which was fortunately 
at hand. ‘The alkali neutralized 
the acid, and he was soon in a 
condition to pursue his journey. 
When we resumed our march, the 
veteran mountaineer, Favret, ac- 
companied us about three hours, 
higher up to the edge of the gla- 
cier, to carry his son’s knapsack, 
and then followed us with his eyes, 
till he disappeared in one of the 
awful fissures with which it is 
every where intersected. He was 
accompanied by his dog, over 
whom no one but his master seem- 
ed to possess the least influence, 
being as wild in appearance as the 
goats which he amused himself 
occasionally with pursuing. These 
animals, however, as we were told, 
were all under command, and, at 
the approach of winter, were re- 
called to the more sheltered spots 
near the base of the mountain. 
Since our departure from the 
chalet we had been ascending in 
a zig-zag direction towards the 
iguille du Midi, a mountain to 
the left of Mont Blanc; and which 
for a long time appears to rival it 
in height. We had left the wood 
behind us just before we reached 
the chalet, and the ascent was now 
considerably: steeper. We trod 
for some time in a very precarious 
path, along the brink of an awful- 
ly deep and precipitous ravine, 
where I occasionally felt some 
tendency to dizziness. This feel- 
ing, however, J concealed so suc- 
cessfully, that I believe neither 
the guides nor my companions 
had any suspicion of it; and by 
following Saussure’s advice, in the 
published account of his ascent, 
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and fixing my eyes steadfastly on 
the precipice, I gradually accus- 
tomed myself to the view, and 
was soon enabled to pursue my 
path with the greatest confidence. 
This was a very necessary - 
ratory discipline, to fit us for the 
infinitely more formnidable passage 
of the glacier, during the whole of 
which I was perfeetly cool and 
collected. I mention this for the 
purpose of encouraging those who 
shrink from such an undertaking , 
from a distrust of the strength of 
their nerves. It was my first at- 
tempt at climbing for many years ; 
and yet by the time we reached 
the Pierre de lechelle, (a large 
round stone, where we halted for 
breakfast, on the edge of the gla- 
cier,) I felt quite at home, and 
resigned myself completely to the 
delightful sensations which our 
situation inspired. 

In a cavern below this rock our 
guides found a ladder which they 
had left there a year before, and 
which they employ in the passage 
of the ylacier de Bossons, now 
close before us. It was about half 
past nine when we reached this 
resting place, and we felt disposed 
to do justice to a couple of fowls, 
which were produced from the 
knapsack of one of the guides.— 
They were soon despatched, to- 
gether with a bottle of light French 
wine, and in twenty-five minutes 
we resumed our march. The bag- 
gage was adjusted afresh: one of 
the guides had charge of the lad- 
der, and another carried a load of 
straw, which we had procured at 
the chalet, and which was destined 
to furnish our bed for the night. 
The view became now more and 
more sublime: we had left far be- 
neath us all human abodes, and 
were now in regions where no 
animal but the chamois could tread 
securely. We had a distant-view 
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of the summit, though the Aiguille 
du Midi, from the base of which 
we were now diverging towards 
the right, still appeared to equal it 
in height. Our steps had long been 
encumbered with fragments of this 
latter mountain, rent probably by 
lightning from its summit. Behind 
us, at a great depth, lay the valley 
of Chamounix and the village of 
the Prieure, the white walls of the 
hotel where we slept making it a 
very conspicuous object. Before 
us was the “monarch of moun- 
tains,” apparently inaccessible ; 
for the glacier de Bossons, which 
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lay immediately in our path, seen 
ed an insurmountable barrier, and 
the ascent on the other side was 
so precipitous as to be in parts al- 
most perpendicular. Our spirits, 
however, were now elevated to 
such a pitch, by the pure air we 
had inhaled since we left the cha- 
let and emerged from the wood, 
that we felt equal to any thing; 
and if a thought of the danger of 
the enterprise crossed the mind, 
it was only to give an additional 
zest to the proud consciousness of 
having a heart that could brave it. 


{To be continued.) 
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OUTRAGES IN BARBADOES. 


In vol. vii, p. 238, we published a short account of the disastrous transactions 
which occurred in this place, which eventuated in the destruction of the Methodist 
chapel, &c, and the departure of the missionary, Mr. Sarewssury, from the island. 
The conduct of the missionary, though at the time it was severely censured by some, 
has been fully justified before the religious public. 

The subject, however, has been considered of sufficient importance to be taken up 
by the Parliament of Great Britain, in the discussion of which the missionary causé 
in that ill-fated island has obtained a complete triumph. By the politeness of our 
correspondent, the Rev. RicHarD REEcE, we have received a pamphlet containing the 
speeches of several distinguished members of that legislature, most of which go to con- 
demn the furious proceedings of the Barbadians, and to vindicate the innocence of 
Mr. SHREWSBURY. 

We have not room, neither is it necessary, to publish the whole of this interesting 
discussion, as all the speakers concurred substantially in the views expressed by Mr. 
Buxton, whose speech follows. 


Mr. F. Buxton rose for the 
purpose of stating to the house the 
case of Mr. Shrewsbury, the Me- 
thodist minister at Barbadoes, and 
in doing so he assured them that 
he should not unnecessarily occu- 
py their attention. He hoped 
therefore for a patient hearing, 
whilst he detailed the history of 
this transaction, and a remarkable 
history it was. Mr. Shrewsbury 


had been for some years a minister 
in this country, during which time 
he conducted himself in the most 
pious and exemplary manner. In 


pel. 


1816 he was sent out as a mission- 
ary to Tortola, where he remain- 
ed about two years. Such had 
been his conduct during that time, 
that he received from Mr. Porter, 
then chief of the council, and since 
president of the island, the most 
flattering testimonials of his pious 
demeanour and exemplary services 
during his residence in the island. 
In 1818 he was sent to Grenada, 
where he found it necessary to ap- 
ply to the governor for a donation 
towards building a Wesleyan cha- 
The governor sent him 2 




















donation of 601. to which was add- 
ed a sum of 10]. subscribed by the 
secretary. Coupled with this dou- 
ble subscription came a letter, by 
order of the governor, expressing 
the highest possible respect for the 
character and ability with which 
the Rev. Mr. Shrewsbury had con- 
ducted himself, and also praising 
the temperate and conciliatory 
manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his mission. (Hear!) 
There was at that time upon the 
island a Mr. Ross, than whom, he 
believed, there was not a more re- 
spectable man in our colonies: he 
was the proprietor ofa large estate, 
and manager of several others, so 
that he had the direction and com- 
mand of nearly three thousand 
slaves. That gentleman had had 
repeated opportunities of witness- 
ing both the moral and religious 
conduct of Mr. Shrewsbury ; and 
in writing to a friend he described 
him as a superior man—a man 
whose character andabilities would 
do honour to any church, and to 
any society of Christians. Upon 
another occasion, the same gentle- 
man, speaking of Mr. Shrewsbury, 
said that he never knew a more 
pious, gentle, moral man—that he 
never met with any whose religiolis 
zeal, tempered as it was with meek- 
ness and forbearance, was more 
calculated to obtain the esteem 
and good will of all who knew him. 
It was admitted on all hands that 
his conduct was most praisewor- 
thy, and that the objects of the 
mission had gained considerable 
ground in consequence of his pious 
exertions and example. In 1820 
he wag sent to Barbadoes, for rea- 
sons to which he should just allude. 
In that island a strong spirit of re- 
ligious persecution had made its 
appearance some time before, and 
it was too manifest that it still con- 
tinued. Jt was therefore thought 
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expedient that a minister should 
be sent there of great prudence 
and great zeal, and of mild, conci- 
liatory manners. These qualifica- 
tions Mr. Shrewsbury was known 
to possess. He was besides, in 
some measure, a West Indian, in 
connexion and feeling ; for he had 
married the daughter of a West 
Indian. He was, therefore, any 
thing but a partisan, and yet the 
gentlemen of Barbadoes represent- 
ed him as the partisan of the “ vil- 
lanous African Society,” and as a 
correspondent of his (Mr. B.) upon 


the subject of negro slavery. Now 


the fact was that he never knew 
this gentleman, never correspond- 
ed with him, or even heard of his 
name, until he took up a newspa- 
per by chance, and there saw it 
stated that Mr. Shrewsbury was 
going to be hanged for correspond- 
ing with him. (Mr. B.) He had 
no correspondence with any of the 
missionaries in the West Indies, 
whether Moravian, London Soci- 
ety, or Wesleyan. It was too hard 
then that the Rev. Mr. Shrews- 
bury, who had, up to the period in 
question, demeaned himself so as 
to conciliate all classes of society, 
and materially to forward the ob- 
jects of religion, should be accused 
and ill treated because of 2 charge 
of correspondence with him. In 
1820, as he had already said, the 
reverend gentleman was sent to 
Barbadoes, and there he was char- 
ged (he believed the only charge 
eo him) with having sent to 

ngland a letter describing the 
moral and religious state in which 
he found that island. Now he was 
bound by his mission to make such 
a report, and to make it faithfully. 
There was nothing offensive in it. 
It exhibited, no doubt, a most me- 
lanchaly picture, but a true one. 
This was, perhaps, the only part 
of the case which his honourable 
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friend (Mr. W. Horton) could lay 
hold of. His honourable friend 
might perbeps say that he should 
not have written this letter, or, at 
least, that it should not have been 
published: but he begged to- re- 
mind his honvurable friend that 
the same course had been pursued 
by government. In the year 1816 
Lord Bathurst addressed a letter to 
the clergy of the West Indiaislands, 
desiring to be informed of the mo- 
ral condition of the negroes. An 
answer was returned by the clergy, 
givinga picture much more gloomy 
than the one drawn by Mr. Shrews- 
bury, and yet those answers were 
printed and published by govern- 
ment itself: so that any objection 
his honourable friend could ground 
on this circumstance was answered 
by the conduct of government it- 
self. Mr. S. resided in Barbadoes 
for three years and three quarters. 
During the first three years he had 
to endure a variety of insults.— 
From his own statement, it ap- 
peared that the gentry of Barba- 
does sometimes came into his cha- 
pel with their hats on, whistling, 
and disturbing the congregation in 
their devotions by every means in 
their power. All these vexations 
he bore with the utmost meekness, 
never taking the least notice of 
such insults. In 1823, however, 
a more fierce spirit of persecution 
arose. He was insulted and called 
a Villain in the public streets, by 
merchauits at their own stores, and 
by persons in the garb of gentle- 
men. On Sunday, Oct. 5, 1823, a 
large concourse of people assem- 
bled round the chapel for the pur- 

ose of interrupting him. Some 
had bottles filled with oil, asafoe- 
tida, and aquafortis, which there 
was reason to think had been pro- 
cured at the shop of a person who 
was a magistrate, and also a che- 


mist and druggist. The bottles. 


were thrown among the congre- 
gation—one had nearly hit Mr, 
Shrewsbury on the head, but for- 
tunately missed him, and hurt an- 
other person. One lady was burned 
considerably by the contents of a 
bottle. One of the mob, a lawyer, 
took his station near the rails of 
the communion table, and instiga- 
ted the rest to proceed in the work 
of insult and outrage. The sons 
of the magistrate before mention- 
ed, it appears, were also very act- 
ive. Next day Mr. Shrewsbury 
offered a reward of 30/. for the 
discovery of any person concerned 
in the riot, but no discovery was 
made, so that it would appear the 
proceedings met with unanimous 
approbation. Upon one occasion 
subsequent to this, as this gentle- 
man was passing a shop, he dis- 
tinctly heard such language as 
this—‘‘ Serve the villain right; 
he ought to have been torn from 
the pulpit: he may prosecute if 
he pleases, but if I be onthe jury, 
not one man shall be found guilty.” 
(Hear!) Mr. Shrewsbury had rea- 
son to believe that the senior ma- 
gistrate, who was also the senior 
member of the assembly, told a . 
gentleman that if he could find q 
sufficient number to join him, he 
would go and pull down the chapel 
at noonday; and yet this same in- 
dividual was still in his majesty’s 
commission as a magistrate. On 
the Wednesday following there 
was a slight disturbance ; but on 
the 8th of October, which was 
observed as a fast, in commemo- 
ration of the great storm of 1780, 
the joke circulated was, that as 
there had been a storm without 
on that day, they would take care 
that Mr. Shrewsbury should have 
a storm within. On Sunday, Oct. 
12, he was told by one of the con- 
gregation that something desperate 
was intended that evening. He 














said that, whatever might be in- 
tended, he would still attempt to 
go through the service. In the 
streets there were great numbers 
of people, and around the stairs 
and the pulpit about twenty gen- 
tlemen mob. The persons in 
masks, armed with swords and 
pistols, gallopped on horseback 
down the street. One of the pis- 
tols was discharged in the direc- 
tion of the chapel, but its contents 
lodged in the window. The in- 
tention, as Mr. Shrewsbury had 
been informed, was to throw squibs 
among the congregation, for the 
purpose of producing confusion, 
and then to wreak their vengeance 
on him. Nota single mulatto or 
negro was concerned in the dis- 
turbance, so that the assailants 
consisted entirely of whites, and 
these whites were planters, mer- 
chants, traders, and other inhabit- 
ants of respectability. Mr. Shrews- 
bury had given the following illus- 
tration :—He had divided the white 
population into four gradations, and 
the mob was composed of the se- 
cond and third of those gradations, 
neither the highest nor the lowest 
being at all engaged in the com- 
motion. The magistrates inter- 
fered, but in what way did they 
interfere? Did they summon any 
of the rioters before them to an- 
swer for their conduct? No; but 
they summoned Mr. Shrewsbury 
before them, as an offender, to an- 
swer for his. He begged the at- 
tention of the house to this point. 
The charge against Mr. Shrews- 
bury was, that he had not enrolled 
his name in the militia; but the 
house was well aware that he was 
exempted from service of that kind 
by the act of toleration. Never- 


theless, the magistrates availed 
themselves of this paltry pretext, 
this pitiful excuse, and the princi- 
pal individual in this proceedin 
Vou. vit. 


October, 1825. 
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was a magistrate of the name of 
Moore. Mr. Shrewsbury had de- 
termined to continue his service 
on the following Wednesday, but 
on that day the collection of per- 
sons in the neighbourhood of his 
chapel was so large, and they ex- 
hibited so bad a spirit, that he was 
glad to escape, and retire to the 
house of a relation. In order to 
show how the whole had been 
planned, plotted, and organized, 
it was only necessary to state, as 
an indisputable fact, that a body 
of gentlemen actually came down 
on horseback from the race ground 
on Wednesday evening—that they 
drew up in front of the chapel— 
that they excited the mob, and 
called out that Mr. Shrewsbury 
was a coward for retiring from its 
fury. 

On Thursday, the 16th, Mr. 
Shrewsbury applied to the gover- 
nor of the island, and as there was 
some little variation between the 
report of the governor and the ac- 
count given of this part of the trans- 
action by Mr. Shrewsbury, he (Mr. 
Buxton) begged to mention that he 
spoke from the statement of the 
governor only. Mr. Shrewsbury 
at this interview complained that 
his congregation was not allowed 
to worship God in peace. The 
governor replied that he was sor- 
ry for it, and advised Mr. Shrews- 
bury to apply to the magistrates. 
Mr. Shrewsbury answered that it 
was useless to resort to them, as 
they were among the most furious 
of his enemies. Nevertheless, the 
governor still seemed to be of opi- 
nion that application ought first to 
be made to the magistrates, and if 
they did not act, that he would then 
interfere. He (Mr. Buxton) had 
no charge, no complaint whatever 
to make against the governor of 
Barbadoes.' In private life he 
was, as he understood, a most 
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respectable man, but in the island 
he had been placed under circum- 
stances of great embarrassment 
and difficulty. Particular acts had 
made him extremely unpopular in 
the island. A negro had been shot 
by some person unknown: the go- 
vernor had immediately offered a 
large reward for the discovery of 
the offender. A negress, in the act 
of pulling some grass, (as we un- 
derstood,) had been likewise shot; 
and he also offered a reward for 
the discovery of the party who 
should be found to have commit- 
ted the crime. Some time after- 
wards, it happened that a white 
man, an Englishman, was found 
dead in the woods. The indivi- 
dual was a person of the most dis- 
solute and drunken habits ; and 
the governor offered no reward in 
his case, not thinking it to be re- 
quisite to do so when the decease 
of the party was rather to be ac- 
counted for from natural causes. 
But this forbearance raised a great 
outcry-against the governor imme- 
diately. It was said that in the 
case of each of these two slaves a 
reward had been proposed ;_ but 
when a white man was murdered 
—for that was assumed to be the 
fact—none was offered. It per- 
haps was unnecessary to add that 
Mr. Shrewsbury did not apply. to 
the magistrates, as recommended 
by the governor, which was the 
only point the honourable gentle- 
man on the other side (Mr. W. 
Horton) could urge. That was 
the only point in his case—the 
only leg he had to stand upon.— 
He (Mr. Buxton) should like to 
know, if Mr. Shrewsbury had been 
disposed to attend to the sugges- 
tions of the governor, to whith of 
the magistrates he could have ap- 
plied? Could he have gone, with 
any hope of redress, to Mr. Haynes, 
the senior magistrate, who had 
fold a person of respectability that 
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if a sufficient number would join 
him, he would go himself to pull 
down the chapel? (Hear, hear!) 
Ought he then to have solicited 
the assistance of Mr. Moore, who 
had summoned him to appear for 
not enrolling himself in the militia, 
at a time when his appearance 
would have been attended with 
the. utmost personal danger ?— 
(Hear.) Ought he to have gone 
to Mr. Newsome, the lawyer, who 
had hallooed on the mob, in order 
to request protection from him? 
(Hear, hear!) Or, finally, was 
he to apply to Mr. Walton, junior, 
of whom he should have occasion 
to say more presently? To the 
magistrates, then, Mr. Shrews- 
bury did not resort—but he made 
his application in another quarter: 
he went to a clergyman of the 
church of England, who, very 
much to his honour, and proving 
that he was superior to any petty 
jealousy, had shown Mr. Shrews- 
bury the greatest possible kind- 
ness. That kindness he (Mr. 
Buxton) would now endeavour to 
return, in some degree, by con- 
cealing his name, for if it were 
disclosed, the reverend gentle- 
man would most likely share the 
fate of Mr. Austin, in Demerara. 
The clergyman had advised Mr. 
Shrewsbury to apply to the coun- 
cil in the next week, and in the 
interim to shut up his chapel.— 
Mr. Shrewsbury did not. in all 
respects coincide in this opinion, 
but he did shut up his chapel, and 
he prepared an address to the 
council. Having gone thus far 
with the detail of facts, he would 
here pause to observe, that if the 
case had stopped here, and if no- 
thing more had occurred, it would ~ 
have presented the most perfect 
specimen of religious intolerance 
and persecution that was ever pre- 
sented to the public eye, with the 
exception of the case of Mr. Smith 














of Demerara. Riots of the most 
outrageous kind had taken: place 
on the 5th, 8th, 10th, 12th, and 
15th of October, and on the Sun- 
day following the chapel of Mr. 
Shrewsbury was closed. Never- 
theless, notwithstanding this series 
of disturbances, the governor had 
never interposed his authority, and 
the magistrates had only interfered 
for the purpose of augmenting the 
violence of the tumult. In short, 
it seemed as if there had been a 
total absence of all law in the co- 
lony for the protection of indivi- 
duals. Subsequent events, how- 
ever, threw completely into the 
shade all previous transactions. 
On Friday, the 17th of October, 
what was termed a secret com- 
mittee met, and issued its first 
proclamation, inviting the inhabit- 
ants to meet on the following Sun- 
day, to pull down the chapel. All 
who were disposed to aid in this 
Jaudable undertaking, were to come 
armed with saws, pickaxes,swords, 
and other weapons. The assailants 
met accordingly, and the assembly 
consisted again entirely of whites, 
without the mixture of any negroes 
or mulattoes, save one only, with 
whom the people of colour since 
that time would hold no inter- 
course. The mob was headed by 
persons of respectability ; and one 
of Mr. Shrewsbury’s enemies, wri- 
ting on the subject, admitted that 
the crowd consisted of about 1,000 
headstrong fools. In the report of 
the governor, it was termed “an 
immense concourse of.persons.” 
The parties were armed for the 
purpose of resisting the public 
authorities, if necessary; and the 
sem whose authority he (Mr. 

uxton) had already quoted as to 
the number and character of the 
mob, wrote that they were so de- 
sperate that they were prepared 
with arms to oppose the military, 
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should they be called out. The 
governor represented that many 
of the persons surrounding the 
chapel were furnished with wea- 
pons of various kinds. The mul- 
titude attacked the chapel, broke 
the windows and doors, and de- 
stroyed a collection of Bibles and 
tracts, intended for the children of 
the school. They then entered the 
house of Mr. Shrewsbury, destroy- 
ed every article of furniture, chop- 
ped up the chairs and tables, tore 
up the linen, of which they made 
a flag, and, waving it three times 
in the air, they gave three cheers. 
Having occupied five hours in this 
work of demolition, the lawless 
multitude retired yntil the next 
evening, when they reassembled 
to complete the good work they 
had commenced on the previous 
day. It was completed; and the 
chapel was so wholly annihilated, 
that the editor of the Barbadoes 
paper observed with triumph upon 
the occasion, “ The chapel in Bar- 
badoes has shared the fate of the 
temple of Jerusalem: rot one stone 
remains upon another.”, (Hear, 
hear!) The following placard was - 
then published, and/posted upon 
every wall, entitled ‘The great 
and signal triumph over Method- 
ism, and total destruction of the 
chapel :”— 
“ Bridgetown, Tuesday, Oct. 21st, 1823. 

‘‘ The inhabitants of this island 
are respectfully informed that, in 
consequence of the unmerited and 
unprovoked attacks which have 
been repeatedly made upon the 
community by the Methodist mis- 
sionaries, (otherwise known as 
agents to the villanous African 
Society,) a party of respectable 
gentleman formed the resolution 
of closing the Methodist concern 
altogether. With this view they 
commenced their labours on Sun- 
day evening, and they huve the 
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greatest satisfaction in announcing 
that by twelve o’clock last night 
they effected the total destruction 
of the chapel. To this information 
they have to add that the mission- 
ary made his escape yesterday 
afternoon, in a small] vessel, for 
St. Vincent, thereby avoiding that 
expression of the public feeling 
towards him, personally, which 
he had so richly deserved. 

‘‘It is to be hoped that, as this 
information will be circulated 
throughout the different islands 
and colonies, all persons who con- 
sider themselves true lovers of re- 
ligion will follow the laudable ex- 
ample of the Barbadians, in putting 
an end to Methodism and Method- 
ist chapels tHroughout the West 
Indies.” 

Next day the governor of the 
island published a_ proclamation 
of a very singular description, in 
which he condescended to argue 
the point, and to use entreaties 
with the rioters. This was fol- 
lowed by another manifesto from 
the enemies of Methodism, in 
which they imitated the form, but 
not the manner, of the proclama- 
tion of the governor. It was as 
follows :— 

“Bridgetown, Barbadoes, Oct. 23d, 1823. 

‘¢ Whereas « proclamation hav- 
ing appeared, &c, &c, public no- 
tice is hereby given to such person 
or persons who may feel inclined, 
either from pecuniary temptation 
or vindictive feeling, that should 
they attempt to come forward to 
injure, in any shape, any indivi- 
dual, they shall receive that punish- 
ment which their crimes will justly 
deserve. They are to understand 
that to impeach is not to convict, 
and that the reward offered will 
only be given upon conviction, 
which cannot be effected whilst 
the people are firm to themselves. 
And whereas, it may appear to 
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those persons who are unacquaint- 
ed with the circumstances which 
occasioned the said proclamation, 
that the demolition of the chapel 
was effected by the rabble of this 
community, in order to create 
anarchy, riot and insubordination, 
to trample upon the laws of the 
country, and to subvert good order. 
It is considered an imperative duty 
to repel the charge, and to state, 
firstly, that the majority of the 
persons assembled were of the 
first respectability, and were sup- 
ported by the concurrence of nine 
tenths of the community ; secondly, 
that their motives were patriotic 
and loyal—--namely, to eradicate 
from this sc.] the germ of Method- 
ism, which was spreading its bane- 
ful influence over a certain class, 
and which ultimately would have 
injured both church and state.— 
With this view the chapel was 
demolished, and the _ villanous 
preacher, who headed it and be- 
lied us, was compelled by a speedy 
flight to remove himself from the 
island. 

‘‘With a fixed determination, 
therefore, to put an end to Me- 
thodism in this island, all Method- 
ist preachers are warned not to 
approach our shores, as, if they 
do, it will be at their own peril. 

‘¢ God save the king 
‘‘and the people.” 

It appeared that Mr. Shrews- 
bury retired through the fields to 
the seaside, and next morning, re- 
ceiving information from various 

uarters that if he remained on 
the island he would certainly be 
hanged by the infuriated multitude, 
he got on board a small vessel, and 
with his wife arrived at St. Vin- 
cent’s. His wife was confined im- 
mediately on her landing. As some 
imputation, however unfounded, 
had been thrown upon the conduct 
and character of Mr. Shrewsbury, 

















he (Mr. Buxton) would here men- 
tion the effect produced upon Mr. 
Shrewsbury’s well-regulated mind 
by the sufferings he had experien- 
ced, and that effect was evidenced 
by a letter which he wrote just 
after the event. Nothing could 
be more natural than that his pas- 
sions should be roused—that he 
should be even exasperated at the 
conduct of his enemies. It might 
be expected that he should feel 
strongly, and some expression of 
that feeling could easily be justi- 
fied. But the temper of Mr. 
Shrewsbury on this trying occa- 
sion deserved the highest praise. 
He (Mr. Buxton) had never read 
a letter which deserved higher 
praise than that which he wrote: 
it did not contain even a com- 
plaint—not an expression in the 
slightest degree inflammatory— 
but it inculcated peace, obedience, 
and a willing forgiveness. A part 
of that letter was as follows :— 

‘“‘ Be patient towards all men. 
Never speak disrespectfully of 
any in authority, nor revilingly of 
any one who injures you. What- 
ever you are called to suffer, I 
beseech you take it patiently. In 
general it will be best for you to 
be wholly silent. From the affec- 
tion you bear towards me, you will 
perhaps find it difficult to refrain 
when you hear me spoken against ; 
but your wisest plan will be to hold 
your peace, for you would be in 
great danger of speaking with un- 
due warmth, were you to under- 
take to defend my character. You 
that are slaves will, I hope, be ex- 
ceedingly careful to ‘adorn the 
doctrine of God our Saviour in ail 
things.’ Let no slave, who is a 


Methodist, be dishonest, or lazy, 
or impertinent, either in speech 
or in behaviour; but let every one 
be sober, honest, industrious, and 
useful to his owner, even as we 
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have taught you, both in public 
and in private, from day to day. 
And as to political matters, whe- 
ther ye be bond or free, never 
meddle with them; but mind | 
higher and better things—-the 
things relating to God and eter- 
nity. Never speak slightingly of 
the regular clergy: in this respect 
imitate the example I set you 
while I dwelt among you.” 

Upon his arrival at St. Vincent’s, 
the governor received him with 
kindness, but told him, as it was 
his duty, that as he came under 
suspicious circumstances, his cle- 
rical functions should be suspend- 
ed untiltestimonials were produced 
of his character and conduct. To 
procure such testimonials, another 
missionary (Mr. Rayner) was sent 
to Barbadoes, but he was not al- 
lowed to land. The planters threat- 
ened to burn the vessel, and put 
the missionary to death; and the 
captain was in such a state of 
alarm that he removed from his 
station, and placed himself under 
the guns of the battery. Mr. 
Walton then came on board, He 
had before alluded to this gentle- 
man. He was at that time a ma- 
gistrate, but he is not so now. He 
and Mr. Neusom were detected 
breaking the windows of a Method- 
ist. This had been often done. A 


watch was set, and Mr. Walton, 


the magistrate, and Mr. Neusom, 


the lawyer, were found breaking 


the windows. This gentleman, a 
magistrate, came on board the ves- 
sel, and gave a second edition of 
the proclamation. He told Mr. 
Rayner to be gone in twenty-four 
hours; that he remained at his 
risk. Men also were stationed on 
the shore to shoot him if he landed. 
The officers of the vessel went 
ashore, and received testimonials 
in favour of Mr.-Shrewsbury from 
some of the most respectable in- 
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habitants. If these persons could 
have acted under a feeling of jus- 
tice, more testimonials would have 
been given, but many of them were 
restrained by fear. Nine respect- 
able persons testified that Mr. 
Shrewsbury had never preached 
insubordination—that his charac- 
ter was unexceptionable; and upon 
the receipt of these testimonials, 
Mr. S. was allowed immediately 
to officiate in St. Vincent’s. 

He would now return to Barba- 
does, where the ferment still con- 
tinued. The planters sent out emis- 
saries to the neighbouring islands, 
for the purpose of stirring up simi- 
lar feelings. Upon the arrival of 
these persons’ at Tobago, the go- 
vernor gave them an hour to de- 
part; the governor of Trinidad 
allowed them five minutes; their 
veception at Tortola was still more 
inhospitable, as the governor sent 
to take them into custody. It 
might be supposed, after all that 
had passed—after the destruction 
of the chapel, and the expulsion 
of Mr. Shrewsbury, that the ran- 
cour of the enemies of Methodism 
would have been satisfied, but it 
appeared that the same system of 
violence had subsequently been 
continued in Barbadoes. The 
grossest outrages had been com- 
mitted, and yet not a single indi- 
vidual had been prosecuted, not a 
Methodist or a supposed Method- 
ist was allowed to approach the 
island, yet the spirit of hostility 
was not appeased, and, after the 
lapse of a year, it had evidenced 
itself most unequivocally.. Those 
who had been concerned in de- 
stroying Mr. Shrewsbury’s chapel 
on the 19th of October, had deter- 
mined to celebrate a glorious anni- 
versary by an outrage of a similar 
kind. No Methodist chapel ex- 
isted, but they found out the house 
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of an old woman, who was a Me- 
thodist, where some meetings had 
been held, and they came to the 
praiseworthy resolution of pulling 
it down. There was something 
so ridiculously ext:avagant in this 
wanton proceeding, that he (Mr. 
Buxton) did not wish the house to 
take the fact upon his representa- 
tion; but the governor in his report 
admitted that it was “ proclaimed 
most publicly that they meant to 
pull down the house of a coloured 
Methodist woman.” The procla- 
mation issued upon this occasion 
stated that the actors in the for- 
mer scene had resolved themselves 
into **a Committee of Public Safe- 
ty.” In this respect they pursued 
the precedent of France ; but as 
their manifesto was signed ‘ Rock,’ 
it appeared that in other particu- 
lars they meant to follow the ex- 
ample of Ireland. The members 
of this committee of public safety, 
and their friends and adherents, 
assumed the style of ‘the wor- 
thy,” and accordingly ‘‘ the wor- 
thy” were ‘‘ invited to meet in love 
and harmony, [!aughter,] on the 
19th October, and to proceed to 
pull down a house where Methiod- 
ism was again rearing its hideous 
head.” It was added that it would 
be fit to come armed, in order 
‘that if any of these pests should 
exist, they might be sent to sleep 
with their fathers.” The declara- 
tion was in terms that “the wor- 
thy” would do their utmost “to 
extirpate Methodism with fire and 
sword ;” and urged it as a motive 
that ‘“‘the 19th of October was as 
dear to true Barbadians as Trafal- 
gar was to Britons.” The procla- 
mation concluded, “So help us 
our God.” Signed ‘“‘ Rock.” The 
governor however ordered out the 
military, and the day passed over 
without any achievement. It was 
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evident that this spirit still existed 
in Barbadoes, from what occurred 
last April, when the Methodist 
Society sent out persons to re- 
build the chapel, with the appro- 
bation and, consent of the right 
honourable gentleman opposite, 
and Lord Bathurst. The governor 
was assured that, if these persons 
landed, they would be opposed; 
that Lord Bathurst was an enemy 
to religion, and a traitor to his 
country ; that this measure was 
unlooked and uncalled for; that 
nothing so absurd and dangerous 
was ever contemplated by a Bri- 
tish ministry; that the genius of 
Puritanism had diffused its malig- 
nant spirit over Lord Bathurst and 
the entire cabinet. Such were the 
statements made by the papers of 
Barbadoes. (Here the honourable 
member read extracts, stating that 
the house of assembly had ordered 
the attorney-general to prosecute 
the mulatto woman who had the 
meetings in her house, complain- 
ing of the protection afforded to 
the preachers, and praying that 
God would avert the consequen- 
ces.) He begged the house to 
look at the tendency of the whole 
proceedings. The West Indians 
of Barbadoes had been guilty of 
a scandalous outrage, not once, 
but repeatedly ; and the governor 
said such conduct: would upset all 
society. If it were suffered to pass 
unpunished, no man could be safe 
in his person or his on. So 
said the governor of Barbadoes, 
and so he said. All he wished 
was, that all classes of persons 
should be protected, that the vio- 
lators of the law should be punish- 
ed, and that care should be taken 
to prevent the recurrence of such 
outrages for the future. The ho- 
nourable gentleman then said that 
on a former occasion the right 
honourable gentleman (Mr. Can- 
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ning) had said that, if the West 
Indians should manifest any resist- 
ance, he should come down to the 
House of Commons to ask for ad- 
vice and ‘assistance. But it ap- 
peared to him that in this instance 
they had been guilty not only of 
contumacy, but of actual rebellion. 
Ifthis was not contumacy,heshould 
like to know what it was. What 
said the governor na, the 
transaction? Upon merely hear- 
ing the account of the first out- 
rage—and how much more strong- 
ly if he had heard the entire series? 
—he said that it was ‘‘a most out- 
rageous violation of all law and ~ 
authority; and such that, if suf- 

fered to continue, would render 

every man unsafe in his person 

and property.” All that he asked 

was, that these people should be 

compelled to rebuild the chapel, 

and that means should be taken to 

prevent the repetition of similar 

outrages. He would just beg to 

call the attention of the house to 

a comparison between the case of- 
Mr. Smith, of Demerara, and the 
magistrates of Barbadoes. » The 
charge against Smith was, that he 
had been acquainted with the pro- 
jected insurrection for half an hour 
before it took place. Well, how 
was it in the case of these magis- 
trates? They were all assembled, 
and examined if they had known 
any thing of the intention to pull 
down the chapel? To which they 
all answered that they did. The 
magistrates were asked whether 
they had taken any steps to sup- 
press the. riot? To. which they 
answered that they had used no 
exertions. Well; Mr. Smith was 
accused of not having communi- 
cated to the governor the inform- 
ation he had received, although 
the time would not have allowed 
it; but when the magistrates were 
interrogated on the same point, 
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they answered, each and all, that 
they had not made any disclosure. 
Here then was this poor mission- 
ary, who had no authority what- 
soever, residing at a distance of 
ten miles from the governor, and 
because he did not communicate 
his information with the rapidity 
of a telegraph, he was sentenced 
to be hanged by the neck until 
dead, whilst, at the same time, 
these magistrates, who were in- 
vested with authority, and whose 
duty it was to disclose whatever 
information they received, and 
who were within a short distance 
of the governor’s house, were 
merely subjected to a ludicrous 
reprimand from the clerk of the 
council, which in fact was never 
acted upon. 

The discussion terminated in a 
unanimous vote, ‘‘ That an humble 


address be presented to his majes- 
ty, to represent to his majesty that 
this house, having taken into their 
most serious consideration the pa- 
pers laid before them, relating to 
the demolition of the Methodist 
chapel in Barbadoes, deem it their 
duty todeclare, that they view with 
the utmost indignation that scan- 
dalous and daring violation of the 
law; and having seen with great 
satisfaction the instructions which 
have been sent out by his majesty’s 
secretary of state to the governor 
of Barbadoes, to prevent a recur- 
rence of similar outrages, they 
humbly assure his majesty of their 
readiness to concur in every mea- 
sure which his majesty may deem 
necessary for securing ample pro- 
tection and religious toleration to 
all his majesty’s subjects in that 
part of his majesty’s dominions.” 





BLINDNESS OF THE JEWS. 
(From Mr. Wolf’s Journal.) 


Ix March of last year, Mr. Wolf was 
at Moussul, on the Tigris, near the site 
of the ancient Nineveh. This city con- 
tains upwards of thirty thousand inha- 
bitants, consisting of Turks, Kurds, 
Jews, Arabs, and Armenian and Sy- 
rian Christians. The number of Jew- 
ish families is about two hundred, and 
they have here a highpriest, a syna- 
gogue, and a college for young men. 
Mr. Wolf gives the following account 
of his interview with the chief rabbi: 

March 19, 1824.—I went to the 
Jews to speak of Jesus Christ, who is 
slow to anger, and great in power ; 
who hath his way in the whirlwind and 
in the storm; who rebuketh the sea, 
2nd maketh it dry; who spared in for- 
mer times, Nineveh, that great city, 
wherein were more than six score thou- 
sand persons, and also much cattle. I 
called on rabbi Mose, the chief rabbi 
of Moussul: the rabbies Jonas, Solo- 
mon, and David, were present, and I 
saluted them in Hebrew. 

I. Peace be with you, and your sab- 
bath be peace. 


Rabbies. The peace of Messiah, the 
peace of Jerusalem. 

Rabbi Jonas, (addressing himself to 
me.) Do you come perchance from 
the river Sambation, to bring us good 
tidings of the Messiah ? 

I. No river Sambation is in exist- 
ence, but I come here to bring you 
good tidings. 

Jonas. From what land do you now 
come? 

I. I come fram the land of Israel, 
from Jerusalem, and Aleppo. 

Jonas. What do our brethren at Je- 
rusalem say of the Messiah? Will he 
soon come ? There, in Palestine, the 
must know something: we always loo 
toward Palestine. 

I. Alas! our brethren at Jerusalem 
know but little of the true Messiah: [ 
conversed with them much concerning 
Him, in whom I trust that he will have 
mercy on his people, and soon come 
again; and of whom I trust that he wili 
come, that he shall come, that he shall 
not tarry: Amen! | 

Have you never read the gospel of 














Jesus Christ, who was crucified for our 
sins at Jerusalem, and who is the true 
Messiah; who is the fellow of the Lord 
of hosts, against whom his sword awa- 
ked? It is true that tribulations lie 
very heavy upon men; their mind is 
often cast down in the time of misery, 
but as soon as you shall begin to feel 
a godly sorrow for your sins—as soon 
as you shall begin to feel the burden 
of your spiritual misery as strongly as 
you feel the burden of your temporal 
misery, then the time, the hour of your 
redemption will be nigh, and the clouds 
of your misery will pass away ; for you 
shall see that Jesus, and none but Je- 
sus, is mighty to save! 

Rabbi Solomon, My grandfather, a 
great disciple of the wise men, (peace 
be upon him!) was very anxious to 
know the contents of the gospel :“ he 
therefore bought an Arabic gospel from 
pe apace: pr and copied the whole 
of it with Hebrew characters, in order 
that the disciples of the wise might read 
and examine it in the college. He read 
it continually ; and, when he died, he 
left it as a heri to the college, but 
none hitherto have followed his exam- 
ple. I shall now read it, and 1 will 
compare it with the Hebrew transla- 
tion which you have given to me. 

Rabbi Salonen is the master of the 
Jewish college at Moussul, and a gen- 
tleman sixty years of age: let us hope 
that the children of Israel, in the literal 
Nineveh, will soon hear the voice of 
Him who is greater than Jonas. 

A great many other Jews of respect- 
ability then called on me, at the resi- 
dence of the Syrian bishop, and read 
the Hebrew gospel in the presence of 
the Syrian bishop and many other Sy- 
rians, and explained to the Syrians the 
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meaning of it in Arabic : my brethren 


expounded the gospel to Christians ! 
The Syrian bishop, who is a very sen- 
sible man, said that they had never 
seen such a traveller as I am, and ne- 
ver saw such a scene before. He de- 
sired me to leave with him a Hebrew 
testament, that he might give it to some 
Jew, when he had an opportunity. I 
gave him one. 

On the sabbath, Mr. W. attended at 
the Syrian church. He speaks thus of 
the service : 

I heard two sermons preached in the 
Syrian church: there was more of the 
gospel in them than I had expected.— 
The preacher first made the sign of the 
cross, saying, ‘‘ In the name of the Fa- 
ther, the Son, and the Holy Spirit,” 
and then all the people repeated these 
words. He took his text from Isaiah 
lii, 3. The sufferings of Christ were 
described in the most affecting manner. 
He said, “‘I imagine I see the Lord 
from heaven on the cross—the nails in 
his hands, the bitter gall in his mouth. 
Lord, how much didst thou suffer for 
us!” The congregation repeated the 
words, ‘‘ Lord, how much didst thou 
suffer for us!” ‘The preacher went 
on—* And all this he suffered to re- 
deem us from the torments of hell !— 
Lord, save us from the torments of 
hell!” The congregation interrupted 
the preacher, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Lord, 
save us from the torments of hell !”— 
After this, the joy of the saints in pa- 
radise was dractiived and here refer- 
ence was made to the fathers. The 
preacher closed his sermon with the 
exclamation, ‘‘ Lord, suffer us to enter 
the gates of Paradise.” The people 
repeated, “‘ Lord, suffer us to enter the 
gates of Paradise.” 





RELIGIOUS AND MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE WESLEYAN METHODIST MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
(Concluded from page 365.) 


Tue Rev. W. Shrewsbury, late of 
Barbadoes, seconded this resolution, 
(commending the zeal and exertions 
of the missionaries in the West India 
islands.) He said : é 

‘“« As I stand here as a missionary, it 
is not my design to enter into argument 
and observation, but to relate a few 
facts tending to show the effects of the 
gospel in the islands where I have la- 
boured. I was in the West Indies nine 
years, and I thank God I was ever em- 
ployed in that work. I have seen the 
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work of God prospering among the pe- 
rishing heathen. There are%here the 
same conversions as here ; and for this 
reason, because there the same gospel 
is preached, and the same power of the 
Holy Spirit is vouchsafed. I first com- 
menced my missionary labours in Tor- 
tola; and I may state that our mission 
there has been rendered a blessing, not 
merely to the individuals connected 
with us, but to the whole colony. A 
general moral change has been produ- 
ced among all classes of sogiety ; the. 
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fear of God now extensively prevails ; 
and almost all are willing to hear the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. I recollect one 
instance in particular, in that colony, 
which tends to show the power of Di- 
vine Grace. I refer to the captivity of 
a number of African slaves, who were 
taken from a French slave-ship; more 
than forty of whom were brought to 
Tortola, and of those about thirty were 
put apprentice in the town. None of 
them could speak any language but 
their own; but, providentially, there 
was in our society an old negro woman 
who came from the same part of Africa. 
She had been thirty yearsin the colony, 
and having preserved her native lan- 
guage, she set herself diligently to in- 
struct these siaves in the truths of 
Christianity. It pleased God to crown 
her efforts with success to more than 
twenty of them, who were afterwards 
joined to the society, and lived honest, 
and useful, and exemplary members of 
it till the day I left that island. I have 
witnessed the good effects of Christian- 
ity in the happy death of many of the 
slaves. I have been by their death- 
beds, and have seen them die with a 
peaceful and assured hope of the glory 
of God. I recollect one good African 
negro woman, who might be called a 
Lazarus, so great was her poverty, and 
so extreme her distress; but oft-times 
when I have gone to her little hut, 
where she had scarcely bread or wa- 
ter, I have seen her possessing her soul 
in patience; and, after a long affliction, 
she died a happy witness of the power 
of the converting grace of God. In St. 
Eustatius and St. Martin’s, where I also 
jaboured, we have also had some plea- 
sing fruits. In St. Martin’s we have 
had a mission about three years, and 
about 100 members are collected in 
Christian society, a good chapel is 
erected, and several hundreds attend 
it. In Grenada, the next place where 
I was called to labour, the work was 
commenced about thirty years ago by 
the lah*»urs of the Rev. Mr. Deni, the 
chaplain of that colony : he was a friend 
of Dr. Coke, and, I believe, wrote to 
him, to recommend that a mission 
should be established there. Five or 
six years ago, a wider field for the 
spread of the gospel was opened there, 
through the means of the hon. J. Ross, 
an enlightened proprietor, who was de- 
sirous of promoting the knowledge of 
the gospel among the slaves. A female 
slave, belonging to this gentleman, 


was the very first who joined the Me- 
thodist society from the country part 
of that island. I received her into soci- 
ety myself, and after she had been three 
years in connexion with us, she died 
happy in God. I. saw at her funeral 
anextraordinary sight—the master and 
mistress attending the funeral of their 
own slave, as a testimony of esteem for 
her. All the children of the estate, to 
the number of about sixty, wereclothed 
in whiie, each having a new garment ; 
and all followed the corpse of this Chris- 
tian slave to the tomb. Thus Christian- 
ity is the means of meliorating the con- 
dition of the slave; for it makes the 
master humane and kind, while the 
slave is rendered dutiful and obedient 
on Christian principles. I may give, 
as another instance of the effect of 
Christianity upon the negro mind, the 
case of a free young man in Grenada, 
who was apprenticed to a stone-mason, 
and when he had served his appren- 
ticeship, being very industrious, he 
laid by his earnings ; and when he had 
obtained 100 pounds, his first act was 
to purchase the freedom of his own 
mother. He continued to lay by his 
money, till he bought the freedom of 
one of his brothers; and when I left 
the island, he was about to purchase 
the liberation of another of them. In 
this case we see Christianity gradually 
resisting slavery, and it will, by its ge- 
neral diffusion, abolish it; for as it is 
one of the greatest moral evils that ex- 
ists in the earth, it must fall before the 
gospel. As it regards the island of 
Grenada, I should think I had failed in 
duty and gratitude, if I had not named 
Mr. Ross, for some years a warm friend 
of missions in that island. I shall just 
refer to Barbadoes. I regret that the 
chapel in that island had been standing 
only about four years when it was de- 
stroyed ; but I am happy to state that, 
six weeks before, I had paid the last 
farthing of debt due upon it with my 
own hands, so that all our debts were 
paid before it was demolished. The 
people who pulled down the chapel 
were wholly whites, excepting only 
one man of colour, who had been edu- 
cated in England, and who thought he 
must unitate them; and to the praise 
of the coloured people of the island, 
not one of them will now associate 
with him. But, sir, I indulge in no 
angry feelings; and the grace of God, 
as a Christian, enables me to say, | 
have never, from the first moment, felt 
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‘the smallest risings of resentment to- 
wards those who thus endeavoured to 
prevent the triumphs of the gospel by 
persecuting me. I must briefly refer 
to Demerara, and make a few remarks 
respecting the late missionary, Smith. 
I had his acquaintance, and knew his 
conduct. He was a Christian, and a 
gentleman; and as a Christian, the 
leading traits of his character were 
lowliness and humility of mind. The 
occasion on which I visited Demerara 
was, the death of our two missionaries, 
Bellamy and Ames; and when I arri- 
ved, I found that Mr. Smith had open- 
ed his house to the destitute, and taken 
their widows under his own roof, and 
was treating them with the kindness 
of a father and a friend. It was not 
possible for a man of Mr. Smith’s mind 
to be guilty of instigating insurrection ; 
he died in the cause of God, and-he 
died for it. But this is one means by 
which God spreads the gospel :—he 
raises up men to adorn the gospel in 
their lives, and to show its power 
in patiently suffering in a righteous 
cause.” , 

The fourth resolution,—‘ That not 
only have the effects produced by mis- 
sionary labours afforded new demon- 
strations of the essential connexion 
which exists between the influence of 
the gospel and the social, civil, and 
religious happiness of mankind ; but 
they have indicated to the zeal and 
piety of the Christian church, an ef- 
fectual agency by which the ignorance 
and moral wretchedness of the pagan 
world may be relieved ; and that this 
meeting pledges itself to a continued 
application of those means of benefit- 
ing their fellow men of all nations, 
which experience has shown to be so 
effectual, in humble dependance upon 
God, to whose gracious influence they 
desire always to refer the good which 
may be effected by human instrument- 
ality,”—was moved by J. James, Esq., 
who observed :— 

*¢ That opposition had been mention- 
ed, but that he rejoiced the enemies of 
the church of Christ were declaring 
themselves, He believed that opposi- 
tion was productive of good, and pro- 
sperity without some opposition was 
too apt to produce lukewarmness, and 
to make the friends of Christianity 
sleep on their post, and imagine a 
great part of the work done. The 
truth however was, that we were only 

in our seed time. We were not, how- 
ever, to depend on this measure or on 
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that; but to rely on the promise of 
God, that his word shall be accom- 
plished, and all nations bow before 
him. It was uppn that he was much 
more disposed to depend, than upon 
the efforts of the most brilliant society. 
His sphere was limited ; but he consi- 
dered it his duty not only to stand there 
on such an occasion as an advocate of 
missions, but to exert himself person- 
ally, systematically, and by a regular 
canvass, for the promotion of the ob- 
jects of the Missionary Society, and 
the augmentation of its funds. He 
was a churchman, but felt a lively in- 
terest in all missionary societies. He 
had mentioned collecting for missions, 
and it was not only a useful work, but 
often made singular discoveries. One 
day, whilst canvassing for this purpose, 
he discovered that all the heathens do 
not live abroad: a person said to him, 
‘Why do you show so much anxiety 
for the heathens abroad? I am one 
myself.» He believed there was a 
great deal of truth in this, and this 
was not the only one that he had 
found ; for a person on whom he call- 
ed suggested to him a curious expe- 
dient for the conversion of the heathens 
abroad, and showed how much of 2a 
Christian he was himself. He said, 
‘Sir, I think you are taking a great 
deal of pains to do what you will never 
accomplish: why is not all this done by 
an act of Parliament ?>—Now, ‘was it 
not extraordinary, that a man of edu- 
cation, and calling himself a Christian, 
should suppose that this could be done 
by an act of Parliament? and yet this 
was said gravely and sincerely. He 
had been delighted with the speeches 
he had heard; but he remembered that 
neither they nor the subscribers to the 
fund would accomplish the work.— 
Prayer and the Spirit of God must be 
the grand agents in the business. The 
race was not to the strong, nor the bat- 
tle to the mighty; and if we had all the 
wisdom of Plato, and the eloquence of 
Demosthenes, we might labour, and 
speak, and see very little good done. 
To God would be the glory of the 
work ; and He would nat fail to work 
all our works in us, if we sought him 
in earnest and persevering prayer.” 

The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Alderman Key, Sheriff of London.— 
He said,— 

‘‘My worthy friend who proposed 
this resolution, informed you, he came 
forward at the call of duty; and I come 
forward with the same feeling. We 
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learn from the word of God, that to do 
good, and to communicate, we are not 
to forget, for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased ; and we also learn that 
it is good to be zealously affected in a 
good thing. I cannot but conceive it 
to be a good thing to meet together to 
disseminate the glad tiding's of salvation 
among those who are in darkness and 
ihe shadow of death. Such is the ob- 
ject of the institution we are this day 
met to support ; and I should conceive 
that arguments would be altogether 
superfluous to prove that benefits are 
to be derived from such institutions ; 
because this is not an untried society, 
but one that has been proved to have 
for its object the glory of God and the 
salvation of men. Its merits have been 
solong unfolded and demonstrated,that, 
though its enemies may rage and scorn, 
though they may misrepresent the mo- 
tives and vilify the characters of those 
engaged in it, still the issue has been, 
in the judgments of those made wise to 
the salvation of their own souls, that it 
has commended itself to every man’s 
conscience in the sight of God; and to 
your consciences I cordially recom- 
mend it this day. Though we may 
meet with trials, as in the occurrence 
fo which allusion has been made, and 
our missionaries may be driven away, 
and the house of God destroyed, still 
it is not for us to slumber, but to oc- 
cupy till our Lord shall come; and I 


am sure that those who have in them- © 


selves the experience of the blessings 
of the gospel, and who behold a world 
living in the same sins, and in the same 
state of. perdition in which they once 
were, and know that the gospel alone 
can bring tidings of salvation to those 
who are thus under the curse, will feel 
the duty of disseminating that gospel 
by every means in their power. If the 
law of love be written in our hearts, 
we shall feel the importance of this the 
more, as we recollect that men are not 
merely sinful creatures, that they are 
not merely ignorant, and illiterate, and 
unconverted creatures; but are car- 
ried down momentarily to the grave, 
and momentarily escape beyond the 
reach of mercy, and beyond the oppor- 
tunity of hearing of that Saviour, who 
alone can save them from the wrath to 


come. If we have the love of God shed. 


abroad in our isearts by the Holy Ghost, 
we shall feel the necessity of support- 
ing this cause by every means in our 
oe geed by distributing the Scriptures, 
y sending missionaries, and by every 


means whereby God is pleased to ac- 
complish the number of his elect, and 
hasten his kingdom. I therefore re- 
commend this institution as one of the 
means which God has blessed, and will 
bless, in leading men to Christ. To all 
and every class, the young and the old, 
I cowdiailly recommend this society ;— 
and conclude by urging that you will 
evince in your character and spirit the 
words of our blessed Redeemer,—that 
it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,—and show that you are his dis- 
ciples, who, though he was rich, yet 
for our sakes became poor, that we 
through his poverty might become 
rich.” 

The Rev. John Hawtrey, in a very 
animated speech, supported this reso- 
lution. 

The fifth resolution was moved by 
Dr. Pinkerton,— 

‘“‘ That the thanks of the society are 
especially due to Joseph Butterworth, 

sqg., M. P., and the Rev. Joseph 
Taylor, the general treasurers, for 
their valuable services, which they are 
requested to continue; and that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
General Committee, for their attention 
lo the affairs of the society during the 
past year ; and to the Rev. George 
Morley, the Rev. Richard Watson, ané 
the Rev. John Mason, the general se- 
cretaries, for their faithful discharge 
of the duties of thewr office.” _ 

This was seconded by the Rev. Alex. 
Mackey, of Belfast. 

The sixth resolution was moved by 
the Rev. Joseph Entwisle, and second- 
ed by the Rev. Robert Newstead,— 

*“« That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to the auxiliary and branch so- 
cieties, both at home and abroad ; to 
the ladies’ associations ; to the different 
juvenile societies, with their committees, 
treasurers, secretaries, and collectors, 
Sor their liberal and successful exer- 
tions in aid of the funds of the society ; 
and to those ministers who have so zeal- 
ously afforded to the society, during 
the past year, the aid of their valuable 
labours.” | 

The seventh resolution was moved 
by the Rev. Jabez Bunting, and se- 
conded by Richard Fawcett, Esq., of 
Bradford, Yorkshire,— 

“‘ That the thanks of this meeting be 
given to Joseph Butterworth, Esq., M. 
P., for his attention to the business of 
the day, and for his unremitted exer- 
tions in promoting the objects of the 
society.”’ 











Letter from the Rev. Joun B. Marutas. 


HIGHLAND MISSION. 


Extract of « letter from the Rev. Joun B. Maruuas, dated Peekskill, July 5, 1925. 


“SWueEn I returned to my work from 
the conference, I found things going 
on well. Nine had backslidden, but 
the classes seemed all alive to God, 
and zealous in his cause; so that the 
work of God, in the awakening and 
conversion of sinners, was still spread- 
ing. Along the highland turnpike, a 
glorious work has begun: one whole 
family, father, mother and children, all 
ay happy in God. Here I have a 
place for preaching. 

‘¢ Our class meetings are well attend- 
ed, and are the means of much good. 
When the leaders have a prayer meet- 
ing, they always have their classes af- 
terwards ; and so earnest are the 

ple in seeking religious instruction, 
that it is with reluctance that they suf- 
fer themselves to be separated : accord- 
ingly, many, during class meeting, re- 
main, some in the house, and some out; 
and while they listen to the experience 
of God’s people, they are often smitten 
with conviction, and cry out for mercy. 
Glory be to God! My soul is in a rap- 
ture while I write of these things. 

“Brother Sloat, a local preacher, 
from Cortlandt circuit, has been, and. 
is still, very useful on this mission. He 
baptized 9 adults a few sabbaths since. 

‘<]T will now give a short account of 
the manner in which we celebrated 
the 4th of July, the anniversary of our 
independence. In the centre of the 
mission, at the house of Mr. Henry 
Croft, (who politely offered me the use 
of an upper room in his house,) I ap- 
pointed a meeting on that memorable 
day. The people assembled from all 
quarters. It was supposed that there 
were between two and three hundred, 
about two thirds of whom were mem- 
bers of our church. How different from 
most of the celebrations of that day !— 
Here was no martial parade, no cannon 
firing, no drinking, swearing, and ca- 
rousing—all peace, love, and joy. It 
was truly delightful to view such acom- 
pany of pious souls, so recently brought 
from darkness to light, convened toge- 
ther to pay their homage to that omni- 
potent Being who nerved the arm of 
our fathers in their arduous struggle 
for their national independence, and 
civil and religious liberty. How happy 
the people whose God is the Lorp! 

“ After they were all seated, I com- 





menced the exercises by singing and 
prayer, and then gave out for a text— 
‘No weapon that is turned against 
thee shall prosper; and every tongue 
that shall rise inst thee in judgment, 
thou shalt condemn. This is the herit- 
age of the servants of the Lord; and 
their righteousness is of me, saith the 
Lord.’ Isaiah lv, 17. And the Author 
of our text was with us, of a truth.— 
Tears of gratitude and joy testified how 
tly the gh 2 were affected, and 
ow sincerely they prized their privi- 
leges. Our meeting lasted more than 
two hours; and it was observed by 
some, that they never before witnessed 
such a celebration of our national an- 
niversary. The inhabitants of the rock 
sing, and they shout from the tops of 
the mountains. Twenty have been 
added to the church since my return 
from conference. 

‘I will conclude by giving you a 
short account of one happy death, as 
the person was a subject of this gra- 
cious revival of religion. Catherine 
Nelson, whose father opened his house, 
when I first came along last winter, for 
me to preach, died on the 10th April, 
1825. She was at that time, when } 
first saw her, declining in health._— 
When I first conversed with her con- 
cerning the salvation of her soul, she 
seemed hard and stupid, and evinced a 
desire to put far away the evil day.— 
At the same time, as she continued to 
grow weaker every day, a pious aunt 
was sent for to converse with her.— 
She now listened with great anxicty 
to the things of religion. On Tuesday, 
before her departure, she was in great 
agony of mind, and broke forth in ear- 
nest prayer to God for mercy, acknow- 
ledging her sinfulness in very affecting 
language. She requested her aunt to 
pray for her, which she did, and then 
exhorted her to look to Jesus for sal- 
vation. In the evening she seemed 
much distressed, and poured forth her 
desires to God for mercy, in the name 
of Jesus. Here groaning and crying 
were soon exchanged for rejoicing.— 
‘ Now,’ said she, ‘{f can see Jesus as 
my Saviour ;’? and she exhorted her 


friends to prepare to meet death, and 


not to delay as she had done. As long 
as she continued to speak, she hac 
something to say of her Saviour. We 
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doubt not but she departed in peace, as 
a sinner saved by grace. Her death had 
a powerful effect on the minds of many, 





Genesee Conference. 


and I trust the impression produced will 
lead them to God, May he prosper this 
gracious work yet more and more.” 


—_—_ 
GENESEE CONFERENCE. 


Tus conference was held on the 17th August last, at Lansing, Tompkins county, 


N. ¥. There were 

Preachers received on trial, 
Ordained deacons, . 
Ordained elders, . i 
Returned supernumerary, . 
Superannuated, . . 
Located, . 

Stationed, . 


Members in society this year, 
last year, 


Increase this year, . . . 


Stations of the Preachers. 


Ontario District.— Abner Chase, P. 
FE. Catharine—James Kelsey, Joseph Gar- 
diner. Seneca—-James Gillmore, John Kim- 
berlin. Lyons—Rinaldo M. Everts, Den- 
unison Smith. Ontario—Benjamin Sabin, 
Robert Parker. Geneva and Canandaigua 
—James Hall, Richard Wright. Crooked 
Lake—Gideon Lanning, Wm. J. Kent, J. 
B. Alverson, sup. Prattsburgh—Parmer 
Roberts, Nathan B. Dodson. Ithaca—Elias 
Bowen. Newtown—-Edmund O‘ Fling, sup. 

Oneipa District.—Charles Giles, P. 
E. Westmoreland—George Harmon, Jo- 
seph Baker. Camden—Jonathan Worth- 
ing, J. H. Wallace. Steuben-—Chandley 
Lambert, Eli W. R. Allen. Herkimer-— 
Eleazer, Whipple, David Shepard. Paris 
and Utica—Zachariah Paddock, Ephraim 
Wall. Litchfield—John Finnegan, John 
Roper. Otsego—Isaac Stone, Anson Tul- 
Jer. Sharon—Jesse Pomeroy, Henry Er- 
canbrack. 

CuHenanco District—Glezen Fillmore, 
P.E. Nathaniel Porter, principal of the 
seminary of the Genesee conference.— 
George Garey, conference missionary.— 
Pompey—Zenas Jones, Henry Peck. Mar- 
cellus and Manlius—Jre Fairbank, Orin 
Doolittle, John Sayer. Courtlandt—Wm. 
Cameron, John Parker, Morgan Sherman. 
Lebanon—-Seth Young. Cazenovia—- Fitch 
Reed. Cayuga—Ralph Lanning, Manly 
Tooker. Scipio—Seth Matison, Samuel 
Beebens. Victory— William Jones, J. P. 
-Iyleworth. Auburn—Dana For. Homer 
—George W. Densmore. ~Chenango— 
Isaac Grant, Caleb Kendall, 2d. 

Biack River Distrrict.—Dan Barnes, 
P. E. Black River—Benjamin G. Pad- 
dock, Squire Chase. Indian River—Jona- 
than M. Brocks. St. Lawrence—Gardi- 
ner Baker. Malonc—Isaac Smith, Wil- 
liam Lull. Petsdan—William W. Run- 
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dall, Hiram May. Leray and Watertown 
—James Brown, John Ercanbrack, Natha- 
niel Salsbury, Calvin N. Flint, sup.— 
Sandy Creek—Benjamin Dighton, Enoch 
Barnes. Oswego—-Alexander Erwin, Ros- 
well Parker. 

SusqueHanna District.—Geo. Peck, 
P. E. Wyoming—John Copeland, Philo 
Barbary. Canaan—Joshua Rogers, So- 
phronius Stocking, Jos. Castle. Bain- 
bridge—H. G. Warner, Herota P. Barnes. 
Broome—-Gaylord Judd, Mark Preston. 
Caroline—Israel Chamberlayne, Van Ran- 
salear Champney. Spencer—John Grif- 
fing, John Wiley. Owego—Josiah Keyes. 
Wyalusing—Horace gard, Solon Stock- 
ing. Tioga—George Evans, John Wilson, 
jun. Bridgewater—Philetus Parkus. 

GeNesEE District.—Goodwin Stod- 
dard, P. E. Geneseo circuit—John r- 
nold, Levi Castlet Geneseo village—Jona- 
than Huestis. Bloomfield—Isaac Puffer, 
Elijah Boardman. Rochester—-John Demp- 
ster. Sweden—Parker Buel. Perry—Jas. 
Hemmingway, John Cosart, M. Segar, 
sup. Rushford—-Daniel Shepherdson, 
Menzer Doud. Nunda—James Hazen. 
Bath—Asa Cummins, Asa Orcott, Henry 
F. Rowe. 

BurraLo District.—Loring Grant, P. 
E. Ridgeway—Joseph Atwood, James B. 
Roach. Lewiston—Francis Brown. Buf- 
falo—.Asa Abel. Black Rock--Chester V. 
Aldgate. Clarence—Cyrus Story. Aurora 
—Ira Brownson. Boston—-Lewis Stevens, 
James S. Lent, sup. Batavia—Benajah 
Williams, Andrew Prindle. Elba—Syl- 


vester Carey, Ebenezer Doolitile. Lake— 
John Scott. Northeast--Nathaniel Reeder. 
French Creek—-Robert C. Hatton. Chau- 
tauque—Peter D.. Horton. Conewango— 
John W. Hill. [The last five circuits are 
tranferred to the Pittsburgh conference. ] 
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OBITUARY. 1 
DEATH OF THE REV. ANDREW SMITH. 


Diep, on the 5th instant, in the town 
of Cairo, N. Y., the Rev. ANDREW SmirTH, 
in the 29th year of his age. Our late bro- 
ther was a native of Coeymans, Albany 
county, where he was educated in the 
principles of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
and of which he was a member for a num- 
ber of years previously to his union with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. The 
exact period of his first religious impres- 
sions the writer of this notice has not been 
able to ascertain; for it seems that ‘‘he 
remembered his Creator in the days of 
his youth.” But the evidence of his 
acceptance, to use his own expression, 
*¢ was soon lost ;” and he walked in dark- 
ness and uncertainty until 1822, when he 
was restored in a revival of religion with 
which the town of Bethlehem was at that 
time favoured. 

Brother Smith now felt his mind im- 
pressed with a conviction that it was his 
duty to call sinners to repentance ; and 
accordingly he commenced the course of 
studies required of all who enter the mi- 
nistry of the Reformed Dutch Church.— 
These studies he prosecuted under the 
direction of the pastor of the church of 
which he was a member, and continued 
them until the fall of 1824, when he found 
it his duty to unite himself with the Me- 
thodist Episcopal Church. 

It may be proper to state that when our 
late brother united himself with the Re- 
formed Dutch Church, it was not because 
that church was Calvinislic : at that time 
his mind was quite indifferent to all sys- 
tems of doctrine—his single object was 
salvation. But, in the course of time, he 
found himself a believer in what has been 
called moderate Calvinism. He seemed to 
be a believer in the doctrines of election 
and infallible perseverance of saints ;— 
though, as he has since confessed, he 
often had doubts as to the solidity of the 
arguments by which these tenets are sup- 
ported. His first serious doubts were occa- 
sioned by witnessing conversations that 
passed between ministers of his own sen- 
tient, on the subject of preaching up the 
Calvinistic peculiarities during a reform- 
ation. He found the general opinion was 
unfavourable, to the preaching of these 
sentiments on such occasions, and that 
the opinion of most was that such preach- 
ing is absolutely wnprofitable, if not de- 
structive. Such opinions, from such a 
source, led him to conclude that, if the 
doctrines of Calvin be unprofitable or 
destructive during a revival, then they 
must be so at all other times, unless it 
can be made to appear that the same 
cause will not always, under the same 


circumstances, produce the same effect ! 
This conclusion was, to his mind, unfa- 
vourable as to the truth of his former 
sentiments 
He now determined to “ search the 
Scriptures,” and to avail himself of every 
legitimate help for the solution of his 
doubts. His instructer now told him 
that he was an Arminian, or, at all 
events, a Methodist: this induced him to 
procure a “ Methodist Discipline,” and 
to peruse it with care. ‘* And,” to adopt 
his own words, “‘ what was my surprize 
when I found that I was indeed a Method- 
ist !” He was fully satisfied that the doc- 
trines of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
are those of the New Testament ;—and 
consequently they are doctrines which 
may be preached in a reformation, or at 
any other time, with safety and success. 
Our late brother now commenced «a 
more intimate acquaintance with the peo- 
ple whose sentiments he found in unison 


with his own. He frequently conversed - 


with them, and joined them in their de- 
votions. The society in his vicinity was 
the fruit of a late revival, and he felt some 
solicitude to know whether the Method- 
ists in general were the same united and 
loving people which he judged them to be. 
In the months of August and September 
last, he availed himself of the privilege of 
attending two campmeetings. These were 
to him peculiarly gracious seasons :—he 
was filled with peace and joy in the Holy 
Ghost ; and he finally concluded “ this 


people shall be my people, and their God — 


my God.” 

During a revival in Bethlehem, pre- 
viously to his union with our church, 
brother Smith had been countenanced by 
the Reformed Dutch Church as an ex- 
horter and public expounder of God's 
word; and he now obtained permission 
to go into the highways and hedges, and 
call sinners to repentance. In the month 
of November, he was sent by the preacher 
in charge, with the approbation of the 
presiding elder, into the western part of 
the town of Catskill, where the prospect 
of a work of God was flattering. Here 
he laboured until his work was done, with 
a diligence and zeal which were only 
exceeded by the success with which his 
well-directed efforts were attended. It is 
deemed unnecessary to enter into parti- 


culars, as you will receive a circumstan- . 


tial account of the work from another 
source. It may suffice to say that up- 
wards of one hundred have been added to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the 
region to which brother Smith’s labours 
have been confined. 
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The constitution of our brother was not 
naturally strong ; and an influenza, which 
his zeal induced him to neglect, termina- 
ted in a consumption of the lungs, which 
baffled the skill of his medical advisers. 
Under these circumstances he lingered a 
number of weeks, endured much pain, but 
was never heard to murmur. He had no 
wish for life unless he could be of use to 
souls; and he joyfully resigned himself 
to the will of God. He was at times de- 
lirious during a few of his last days; but 
even in the “‘ wanderings of his imagina- 
tion,” he showed nothing but care and 
anxiety for those amongst whom he had 
Yaboured. The night on which he died, 
he seemed perfectly recollected. He con- 
versed some, and appeared much engaged 
with God. He remarked to a brother 


who watched with hin—‘“I shall soon 
warty ig. I am bound for a better 
world. I am going to heaven. Glory. 
glory to God we As the sabbath began to 
dawn, he expired, without a struggle or 
agroan. Such was the tranquillty and 
peace which characterized the last mo- 
ments of brother Andrew Smith. He was 
indeed a pattern to all young ministers in 
meekness, humility, patience, prudence, 
and diligence ; in visiting from house to 
house, in love to God, zeal for religion, 
and in every Christian and ministeri 

grace. His funeral was attended at the 
Presbyterian meeting-house, where the 
writer of this preached to a numerous, 
attentive, and deeply affected congrega- 
tion. T.S. B. 

Catskill, June 10, 1825. 


ae 
TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. J. SUMMERFIELD. 


Descend, Urania, from yon heavenly choir, 
And let thy bright, transparent wing be seen 
Lightly to sweep across the mournful lyre, 
Which vibrates to the touch of sorrow keen: 
Help me the solemn requiem to sing, 
While friendship’s tears bedew each trembling 
string. 
*T is to the shade of Summerfield I go— 
To weep for genius descended to the tomb: 
Tune thou my harp to deepest tones of wo, 
And break the silence of death’s heavy gloom. 
Oh! *t is a sacred spot, where now his head 
Lies undisturb’d among the silent dead ! 

The tears of heaven shall oft bedew his grave, 
Although the voice of morn awake him not, 
And in those tears shall light-wing’d zephyrs 

lave, [spot ; 

And sigh with friendship round the hailow’d 
Angels, who bore him to the realms of day, 
Shall guard his peaceful, lonely clay. 
Who would not o’er such relics weep and mourn ; 

With grief unfeign’d lament his early fate ?— 
Bring weeds of wo to dress the lowly urn 

Of Summerfield, who shone so good, so great; 
Whose mind reflected that transcendent grace 
Which issues from the beams of Jesus’ face. 


But, ah! what will the mournful dirge avail, 
And all the tears which love and pity shed ?— 
Each sighing breeze confirms the solemn tale 
That Summerfield, the eloquent, is dead— 
That death has now dislodged the beauteous gem, 
And fix’d it in the Saviour’s diadem. 


Ah, yes! he ’s gone—no more to charm the ear 
With gospel truths and Jesus’ name, so sweet 
‘That scarce the stoic could withhold the tear: 
So full the rounded period, so complete, 
That on each dying cadence of his tongue, 
The soul, enraptured, mute with pleasure, hung. 
He was devotion’s child—the very flower 
Of genius, fairest plant of early bloom, 
Which sheds its loveliest sweets in morning hour, 
Then sinks away within the mould’ring tomb: 
But memory long shall celebrate the name 
Of Summerfield, and spread his lasting fame. 


His mind was tranquil as the summer’s eve, 
Which meets the embraces of departing day, 

When not a zephyr’s sigh is heard to breathe, 
As the soft shadows melt and die away ; 

Or, like the sun upon the ocean’s bed, 

Gilds the dark wave till all its rays are fled. 

But faith’s bright vision kenn’d histrackless flight 
Above the stars, on his ethereal way, 
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And saw him borne upon a cloud of light, 
More brilliant than the blazing orb of day : 


. There a celestial form,* whom late he knew, 


With wings outspread, to his embraces flew. 


Swifter than light’ning to the great white throne 
They fly enraptured—near the blissful seat 
To gaze on Him, to them on earth made known, 
And cast their trophies at the Saviour’s feet: 

“ Servants of God, well done,” all heaven replies, 

And clouds of bursting glory round them rise. 


Oft have we heard him on this subject dwell, 
As if his tongue prophetic was inspired, 

And, with the most enchanting pathos, tell 
How calm, how tranquil has the saint expired : 

wut the fair picture, which the prophet drew, 

Was finish’d, when he died, with colours true. 


Seal’d are those lips, and silent now that tongue, 
Which late with eloquence divinely flow’ 

When thousands on the moving accents hung, 
While every thought with animation glow’d : 

He had that power the feelings to control, 

And fix the truth upon the inmost soul. 


Ah! who can tell the music of that voice, [woes— 
Whose melting pathos touch’d the widow’s 

Whose silver tones could make that heart rejoice 
Whene’er those well-timed sympathies arose : 

Long will the widow and the orphan dwell 

On Summerfield, who plead their cause so well. 


His human form was dignity and grace, 
Andevery gesture spoke the heaven-born mind. 
In each engaging feature of his face 
There dwelt some nameless beauty undefined : 
°T was of that cast seldom to mortals given— 
A mild expression, like the stamp of heaven. 


All who have seen him, felt the power of truth: 
For wisdom with him eminently shone— 

It crown’d him her’s e’en from his early youth, 
And meekly fix’d his motto for its own. 

It was religion brightly him portray’d, 

In all the charms of meekest love array’d. 

No pencil’s touch can e’er those beauties trace, 
Which shone unrivall’d in his beauteous form ; 

For moral beauty mingled every grace 
Irradiant round him, like the glowing morn. 

He had too much of ethereal mind, 

To dwell in clay, and be to earth confined. 


Fair is the wreath which decks the victor’s brow, 
But not so fair as thine, O Summerfield ! 
Whose sainted spirit shouts in triumph now— 
The conquest’s gain’d by faith’s. victorious 
Thy wreath unfading, of eternal bloom, (shield. 
Shall shed its swectest odours round thy tomb. 
Mrranpa. 


* The late Rev. William Ros= 
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